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heen on your mind lately? 






There’s one fast, sure way of finding just the right 
personnel for your office . . . whether you need a 
secretary or a business machine operator, a clerk 
or a craftsman, the Globe & Mail Want Ads will 
get a better-than-average employee for you. On- 
tario’s favourite morning paper is read by that kind 
of people. Place your next ad in the Globe & 
Mail — and see! 
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Guest Editorial 





How Human Are Relations? 


By E. F. 


“Human rela- 
tions is a term, 
however inade- 
quate and ill-de- 
fined, which has 
crept into com- 
mon usage. It is 
often misunder- 
stood and much 

- abused. Some of 
li the most ardent 

advocates 
as well as critics 


of human relations have failed to 
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Floyd Henry 


make clear just what they are 
talking about. 
“Personnel manager” is another 


term, or title given to a function, 
equally inadequate and _ ill-defined 
in the opinion of many. It has 
also been accepted in modern usage 
but not everyone is agreed upon 
just what it means. It is also often 
misunderstood and much abused. 
And some of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of personnel management 
have failed to clarify its meaning. 
They disagree among themselves 
on its definition and function. 

Human relations and personnel 
manager mean different things to 
different people. The terms are not 
synonymous although they seem to 
be inevitably linked together. Hu- 
man relations is regarded as a 
part of personnel management. 
Personnel managers are expected to 
be experts in human relations. Some- 
times, in fact, they are called man- 
agers or directors of human relations 
and in a few companies they are now 
vice-presidents in charge of human 
relations. 


Recently there has been some very 
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severe criticism of the human rela- 
tions approach. In the face of this 
criticism there is evidence that some 
of the more evangelical members of 
what has been called the human re- 
lations cult have come to realize that 
their approach is not the answer to 
all personal problems. 


F. J. Roethlisberger, Harvard pro- 
fessor and one of the original deans 
of the human relations school, has 
raised some searching questions him- 
self about the human relations ap- 
proach to articles in the Harvard 
Business Review such as “How Do 
You Like Your Human Relations — 
Rare, Medium or Well-done?”. He 
has also expressed skepticism about 
human relations training in his re- 
search report “Training for Human 
Relations”. 


Other responsible critics have been 
skeptical about the very concept of 
human relations. Malcolm P. Mc- 
Nair, another Harvard professor, in 
a Harvard Business Review article 
“What Price Human Relations?” sug- 
gested that “human relations skill” 
was dangerous. He also contended 
that there was an overemphasis on 
human relations in industry. And 
Peter Drucker, in his book, “The 
Practice of Management”, pointed 
out certain inadequacies in the 
whole human relations approach to 
management. He claimed that it has 
had an essentially negative effect 
on industry 

What are we to conclude from this 
and other similar criticisms of hu- 
man relations? Has business and in- 
dustry gone overboard for human re- 
lations? Is it a fad which has now 
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Has the 


outlived its usefulness? 
human relations approach, with 
the avowed object of making 
everyone happy, been too soft, too 
sentimental and too tender-minded 
for hard-headed business? Have we 
worked too hard at human relations? 
Has there been too much attempted 
manipulation of people by personnel 
managers? And how much is human 
relations, good or bad, the responsi- 
bility of personnel managers? 

One of the more popular fallacies 
which has grown up with the devel- 
opment of human relations and the 
personnel function is that the per- 
sonnel managers job is to “keep 
everybody happy. Some personnel 
managers themselves have perpetu- 
ated this notion with their unreal- 
istic urge to make everyone happy. 

This incredible image of a per- 
sonnel manager persists in the minds 
of many businessmen and industrial- 
ists today. They see a smiling, back- 
slapping, happy extrovert heading 
up the personnel department. He 
knows and calls every employee by 
first name and goes gleefully about 
his job of arranging company picnics 
and bowling banquets. In short, he 
is supposed to be “a real human re- 
lations expert”. 

One company president had this 
profile of a personnel manager in 
mind recently when he interviewed 
candidates for a position. He said 
he was looking for “a man who will 
spend his time out in the shop talk- 
ing to the boys and keeping them 
from having too many beefs”. 

Another executive who hired a 
former personnel manager for a dif- 
ferent position in his company said: 
“you won't have any trouble with 
people around here — you’ve been in 
personnel work”. Little did he real- 
ize the trouble some people are to 
personnel managers! 

Some personnel managers them- 
selves pay homage to this human 
relations concept of their jobs. One 


of them has defined a_ personnel 
manager as “one who deals with hu- 
mans”. Where any human relations 
problem is involved, be it a coffee 
break or an employee’s compensation 
claim, it is the responsibility of the 
personnel manager, he said. 

Another personnei manager took 
issue with this point in view. A per- 
sonnel manager does not deal with 
humans, he said, but with human 
factors and value. He also described 
the term or title of personnel man- 
ager as a misnomer because it im- 
plies that he manages all the per- 
sonnel of a company rather than just 
the personnel department. 


Fortunately all personnel man- 
agers do not see themselves in such 
an omniscient light as suggested bv 
the phrases “keep everybody happy” 
and “human relations expert”. They 
leave the responsibility for dealing 
with humans, other than their own 
staff, where it rightfully belongs — 
with the line managers, supervisors 
and foremen. 

Personnel managers deal with fac- 
tors in the work situation which af- 
fect humans, of course. Thev con- 
cern themselves with human factors 
such as how employees are inter- 
viewed, selected, hired, placed, train- 
ed, paid, treated, promoted, trans- 
ferred, dismissed and retired. They 
are also concerned with how em- 
ployees feel and behave. But they 
deal more directly with these human 
factors than with the humans them- 
selves. 

The human factor in industry is 
undoubtedly receiving more atten- 
tion today than it did a decade ago. 
Industry in the past overemphasized 
the technical factor and the human 
factor was frequently forgotten. But 
as Professor McNair suggests there 
seems to be too much emphasis now 
on the human factor probably caus- 
ed in part by some over zealous hu- 
man relations staff specialists. 

Certainly consideration of the hu- 
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man factor is important in the total 
management of a business. No doubt 
there is need now for a more bal- 
anced emphasis on human relations 
throughout the whole organization. 
Everyone has human relations re- 
sponsibilities and should not rely 
upon alleged experts in personnel 
departments to develop and main- 
tain good human relations for them. 


The essence of human relations is 
understanding human, and inhuman, 
behaviour. The human relations av- 
proach is that individuals should 
seek to understand one another. It 
is also axiomatic that individuals 
must understand themselves before 
thev can hope to become expert in 
understanding others. 

Many personnel managers have 
demonstrated a lamentable defic- 
iency in understanding themselves. 
They have also shown evidence of 
being equally impotent in under- 
standing others in the organization. 

The best place for personnel man- 
agers to begin the practice of human 
relations is in their own personnal 
departments. Human relations have 
often been rare. sometimes medium 
and seldom well-done in personnel 
departments. 

When a personnel manager has 
developed and demonstrated some 
awareness and understanding of 
himself as an individual he will then 
be qualified to undertake the diffi- 
cult task of understanding others, of 
having them understand him, and of 
acting as their adviser on human re- 
lations. 

Professor Roethlisberger summed 
it up when he wrote: 

“It would be a sad state of affairs 
if the expert cannot apply to his own 
behaviour what he has found holds 
true in the behaviour of others. It 
would be curious indeed if the ex- 
pert in human relations is unable to 
practice human relations in his face- 
to-face dealings with executives and 
policy makers”. 


OUR GUEST 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


Born in Belleville, Ont., 54 years 
ago, Floyd Henry is married, has 
two sons, and lives in Oakville, Ont. 

Twelve of his 19 years in busi- 
ness were spent directly in person- 
nel and industrial relations, in ad- 
dition to several years of sales, ad- 
vertising and public relations exper- 
ience. 

His training apprenticeship with 
the Coca Cola Company included 
duties as a plant worker, cashier, 
truck salesman and, finally, sales 
manager. 

He joined the Canadian Army six 
years later and after the war he 
served for a short time as a research 
assistant to the federal deputy- 
minister of Labour during the nation- 
al steel strike. In 1947 he was per- 
sonnel director for Canadian Food 
Products Ltd. in Toronto. Four 
years later he became vice-president 
personnel of Brazilian Traction’ 
management company in Brazil. 


On returning to Canada, he join- 
ed the John Inglis and English 
Electric organization in Toronto as 
assistant to the director of industrial 
relations and acted as assistant to 
the president in public relations. 


He is manager of the national 
industrial relations department of 


Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and attended the Inter. 
national Labour Conference it 
Geneva, 1959, as an adviser. to the 
Canadian Employers’ delegate. 


The 


Mr. Henry is a member of the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion in the United States, the Em: 
pire Club of Toronto, a director 0 
the Technical Service Council and 
a vice-president of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto. 
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EDITORIALS 


BUSY PRESIDENT 

President Ev Litt is busy prepar- 
ing for a meeting of the national ex- 
ecutive scheduled for Toronto, Ap- 
ril 27. Directors from across Canada 
will attend the meeting, which is 
to be held a day prior to the PAT 
Spring Conference. 

In addition to this, he spends as 
much time as possible addressing 
member associations. 

Recent visits include personnel as- 
sociations in western and eastern 
Ontario and in Montreal. 

In May, he heads west for ses- 
sions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. His 
western itinerary now includes the 
Vancouver Association, May 12; the 
Calgary - Edmonton Conference, 
May 13 and 14; the Winnipeg As- 
sociation, May 17, and the Regina 
One-Day Conference, May 18. 

Ev will then have covered all the 
regions except the Maritimes during 
his tenure of office. 


UNION PRESSURE IN ONTARIO 

The campaign by organized labor 
against changes in the Ontario Labor 
Relations Act resulted in a drastic 
watering down of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

A. select committee had made a 
series of recommendations _ that 
would have seriously clipped the 
wings of Ontario labor unions. 
Management confidently expected 
that a considerable majority of these 
would be accepted by the govern- 
ment and put into legislation. 


However, several union campaign 


meetings were held in Toronto 
where district labor leaders from 
every corner of Ontario assembled 
to receive instructions. They then 
returned home to urge that members 
send letters and telegrams to their 
members of the legislative assembly. 


Walter V. Clarke 
Associates, Ltd., 


CONSULTANTS TO 
MANAGEMENT, 


announce an opening for 
the position of 
Account Associate 


Applicants should hold the M.A. 
or Ph.D. degree in clinical, indus- 
trial, or counseling psychology. 


Experience in applying _ basic 
psychological knowledge to the 
problems of selection, evaluation, 
motivation, and leadership in in- 
dustry or its equivalent is required. 


The Account Associate calls on 
our clients and assists them in 
the application of our programs in 
their organization. They consult 
on problems involving selection, 
placement, and general human 
relations problems in business and 
industry. 


A modest amount of travel is 
required. 


Location — Toronto or Montreal. 


Salary — Open. Opportunity for 
profit-sharing and stock acquisi- 
tion exists. 


Address inquiry to: 


Harold R. Musiker, Ph.D., 
Senior Consulting Associate, 
Walter V. Clarke Associates, 


324 Waterman Avenue, 
East Providence 14, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


GEneva 4-9300. 





It is estimated by newspapers 
that more than 200,000 of these 
telegrams and letters were received 
by the members of parliament. 


Management people, on the other 
hand, sedately sat on their hands 
and the government went along 
with the largest number of votes. 


It is taking a long time for man- 
agement to learn that governments 
do not lead but rather follow pub- 
lic opinion. It is easy to be wise 
after the fact, but if management 
had enlisted the support of hundreds 
of thousands of interested non-union 
people they could have made an 
even more impressive demonstration 
to the government. 


If management is going to play 
in the same league with labor they 
are going to have to learn to play 
to win. As Connie Smythe has said, 
“Good guys don’t win hockey 
games. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Doug Young, director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, Canada 
Branch, has sent me an interesting 
document. It was the product of a 
technical meeting concerning cer- 
tain aspects of industrial relations 
held in Geneva last December. 


One of the items on the agenda 
was the position and responsibilities 
of the personnel department within 
the undertaking. To provide a basic 
document for discussion each em- 
ployer-participant was asked to con- 
tribute a paper based on his prac- 
tical experience in personnel man- 
agement and industrial relations. 


The result is a discussion of the 
position and responsibilities of the 
personnel department in industrial 
undertakings in the United States, 
Germany, Argentine, France, Britain, 
Egypt, India and Japan. 
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1 hope we'll have room to publish 
some of this in a later issue of the 
Journal, but in the meantime if 
anybody wants to see this study Mr. 
Young has a few extra copies. He 
can be reached at 202 Queen Street, 
Ottawa 4. 


WE MUST SUPPLY 
CANADIAN SERVICES 

The Canadian Industrial Editors’ 
Association has decided to withdraw 
from full membership in the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Edit- 
ors. 

The 300 members of CIEA joined 
the ICIE in 1946, paying the same 
$5 a head as United States members 
of the ICIE. They have complained 
several times that many ICIE ser- 
vices were useless to Canadian in- 
dustrial editors. The Canadians 
thought there were too many explan- 
ations of Taft-Hartley legislation or 
U.S. Army regulations. 


CONSULTANTS 


PERMANENT AND 
TEMPORARY POSITIONS 


SECRETARIAL _ 
SERVICES = 


= pe am 


Now the $5 dues have been doubl- 
ed. 


The Canadians offered to pay less 
and get less service, but were told 
this was impossible. So CIEA polled 
all members to vote whether to pay 
the increased membership or to ask 
for token affiliation of five members 
such as is held by West German and 
british industrial editors groups. The 
majority voted for token member- 
ship. 


TROUBLED QUERY 


The editor of Personnelities, the 
monthly publication of the Person- 
nel Association of Greater Winnipeg, 
has raised a question which has 
bothered personnel association exec- 
utives throughout Canada for some 
time. It is this: 

Why don’t personnel people at- 
tend their own annual personnel 
conferences in greater number? 
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Toronto certainly has this prob- 
lem and so do the Alberta confer- 
ence, and I think probably the Paci- 
fic Northwest Personnel Manage- 
ment Association has too. 


Our top people will go off to New 
York or Chicago for a_ personnel 
conference at the drop of a hat, 
but many of them act as though it 
were beneath their dignity to be 
seen at a Canadian conference. 


Anyway, here’s what the editor 
of Personnelities had to say: 

“One of the principal functions of 
the Personnel Association is the edu- 
cation of its members. The monthly 
dinner meetings, the annual study 
groups, the seminars and the person- 
nel conference are all designed to 
improve our members’ performances 
in the personnel field by keeping 
them in touch with the current 
thinking on personnel matters. 


“One of the most important of 
these educational activities is the 


annual personnel conference. During 


this all-important one-day session, 
speakers are brought in from all 
parts of Canada and the United 
States to speak on personnel and 
management development subjects 
of interest to all our members. In 
terms of the financial picture alone, 
this is a large-scale undertaking and 
requires many months of prepara- 
tion by the Personnel Conference 
Committee. 


“In watching the audience over 
the past three years, it has been 
very noticeable that few of our 
members attend the personnel con- 
ference. By and large the audience 
at these sessions is made up of in- 
terested management people, mem- 
bers from the J.C.’s and Commerce 
students. With a total membership 
in excess of 140 members, our aver- 
age attendance at the conference 
during the di iy is only 100 persons, 
and of these only half would be 
members of the association. 


“This is an outstanding opportun- 
ity for personnel people in this city 
to hear from personnel speakers and 
to invite their management people 
to attend with them to benefit from 
the conference. Our past perform- 
ance as a group leaves a great deal 
to be desired in the way of attend- 
ance. 


“This year the program includes 
four outstanding speakers from 
Canada and the United States on the 
conference theme of Management 
Development. It is hoped by the 
Conference Committee that this will 
be the best conference ever con- 
ducted by the Greater Winnipeg 
Personnel Association. This is cer- 
tainly the year to improve our record 
of attendance, both among our own 
membership, and among the man- 
agement of our respective compan- 
ies. Let every member pledge him- 
self to attend the conference and 
bring at least one other person with 
him. In this way we will ensure 
the maximum benefits to all our 
members and their companies from 
our personnel conference.” 


QUEEN’S DOES IT AGAIN 


Elsewhere in this issue we run a 
brief news report announcing the 
impending publication of a new 
study produced by the Industrial Re- 
lations Department at Queen’s. It is 
called “The Status of Trade Unions 
in Canada”. 

This book looks as though it will 
fill a big hole in the libraries of Can- 
adian personnel and industrial rela- 
tions men. Previous Queen’s Indus- 
trial Relations Department bulletins 
have become standard library refer- 
ence books in most big organizations’ 
industrial relations departments. 


Phil Chaston has seen the text of 
the new publication and says, “This 
is undoubtedly the best effort to date 


and is something which I suspect 
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will become a classic over the years. 
The man who has done the majority 
of the digging, John Young, has 
gone to great lengths in his research 
and has been meticulous in ensuring 
that the material has been checked 
by the most prominent authorities 
in the field.” 


May I suggest that the best way 


LETTERS TO 


Your comments in the editorial 
“What Next?” were of particular in- 
terest to me. As a graduate engin- 
eer now engaged in personnel ad- 
ministration, I have been eager to 
determine for myself the value of 
handwriting analysis from a _ scien- 
tific point of view. 

A comprehensive study into the 
method used and the amazing ac- 
curacy of the results obtained by 
professional graphologists has con- 
vinced me that the technique is defi- 
nitely based on a scientific study of 
the handwriting of an individual. 

For the purpose of answering your 
question, I suppose that it can be 
safely assumed that handwriting an- 
alysis will never entirely displace 
present techniques. However, its 
possibilities as an aid to the suc- 
cessful selection, evaluation and 
placement of personnel should not 
be dismissed too lightly. Its value in 
assessing the mental and emotional 
make-up of the writer should not 
be underestimated. Such personal 
characteristics as integrity, initiative, 
imagination, concentration, self-con- 
trol, stubbornness, aggressiveness, 
to name but a very few, show up 
with clarity to the trained eye of an 
expert in this type of analysis. 

In addition to the uses which you 
mention in your article, it is quite 
generally recognized that handwrit- 
ing analysis is used in criminology, 
in the profession of teaching and 


the readers of the Journal can show 
their appreciaition to Professor Jim 
Cameron and his group at Queen’s 
for the research leadership they have 
given in our field is to get an order 
for the book in to Jin: Cameron right 
away. It costs $5.00 and I know you 
will be happy with your first edi- 
tion.—RAE PERIGOE. 


THE EDITOR | 


personnel counselling, in financing 
to determine personal credit risks, in 
the legal profession, etc. In view of 
this, it does not seem paradoxical in 
any way that the technique may 
have definite possibilities in the field 
of personnel work. 

I would be most grateful to hear 
of any comments which you may 
have received as a result of the pub- 
lication of your article. 

Yours truly, 
L. Carignan 


HELP! 


I have been trying to obtain about 
25 Toronto and District Agreements, 
but I have not been very successful 
so far. 


At our last Personnel meeting, | 
was telling the boys about it and 
they immediately suggested writing 
to you. 

The reason I would like to get 
them is to study the agreement of 
an area outside the Windsor area. It 
would be educational, as far as I am 
concerned, and might have useful 
information for our membership 
here. 


Can you help me? 
V. A. Redmond, 
Personnel Manager, 
Walker Metal Products Limited, 
Box 280, Walkerville P.O. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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PERSONALITIES 


J. M. Gifford has been named the 
personnel director of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company, Toronto. Mr. Gifford 
has had broad experience in indus- 
trial relations in Canada both in 
the manufacturing and construction 
industries. 

Gordon C. Sharpe, assistant man- 
ager of industrial relations for Abiti- 
bi Power & Paper Company, died 
early in March. The Journal extends 
sympathies to his wife and son. 

Peter Cleugh who has been man- 
ager of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions for the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany Limited at Winnipeg for the 
past four years, has been made man- 
ager of personnel relations for his 
whole company and has been trans- 
ferred to the head office in Montreal. 
Peter will be missed by the Winni- 
peg Association. He has been chair- 
man of the study group and was re- 
sponsible for putting on a good per- 
sonnel course. In the past year he 
took over the secretaryship from 
Terry Harcus. Montreal — should 
make a note of his arrival. 


James A. Neill, for many years 


personnel manager of Campbell 
Soup Company, Toronto, has been 
appointed production manager. He 
is succeeded by Harold L. Salisbury. 


James P. Nicol, formerly with 


Continental Can Company of Can- 
ada, has accepted the post of indus- 
trial relations manager of Canadian 
International Paper Company, Gati- 
neau, Que. 

K. G. K. Baker, Q.C., executive 
assistant to the president and direc- 
tor of personnel, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills Limited, has been ap- 
pointed by the Quebec government 
as one of the three employer repre- 
sentatives on the reconstituted Que- 
bec Labor Relations Board. Mr. 
Baker is chairman of the CMA Que- 
bec Division Industrial Relations 
Committee, and was employee ad- 
viser to the Canadian delegation 
ILO at Geneva in 1958. 

John R. Smele has been named 
director of personnel for Canadian 
Food Products Limited, as part of a 
program to intensify the company’s 
emphasis on the importance of 
people and of training employees to 
serve the public. 

Mr. Smele was formerly Canadian 
division personnel manager of a ma- 
jor supermarket chain and has had 
extensive experience in store man- 
agement and personnel administra- 
tion in Canada and England. 

Russell J. Bradley has been named 
manager, industrial relations and 
personnel, of the O’Keefe Brewing 
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Company Limited, Jack O'Rourke 
has been made his assistant. 

The industrial and talent relations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corp- 
oration have been consolidated into 
one department under Clive B. Mc- 
Kee, formerly manager industrial re- 
lations, who has been appointed 
director industrial and talent rela- 
tion. Mr. McKee joined the engin- 
eering department of the CBC De- 
cember 1, 1947. He was transferred 
to the Industrial Relations group in 
1953. 


THE STATUS OF TRADE 
UNIONS IN CANADA 

For the past 12 months, the de- 
partment of industrial relations at 
Queen’s University has been prepar- 
ing a new bulletin. Entitled “The 
Status of Trade Unions in Canada”, 
this study involves an examination 
of the various areas of law which 
have affected the growth of trade 
unionism in Canada. 

The questions which the bulletin 
attempts to answer are essentially 
the following: What justification is 
there for the existence of trade un- 
ions in our society? How has the 
state moulded the growth of trade 
unions? What controls have been 
placed on trade union activity and 
how are these controls enforced? 
What is the position of trade unions 
in relation to the rights of others? 

In developing the answers to these 
questions, it has been necessary to 
blend together political and econ- 
omic theory, history and the law. 

The bulletin represents the most 
ambitious study so far undertaken 
by the department of industrial rela- 
tions. It is lengthy and examines the 
subject in detail. At the time this 
issue of the Journal went to press, 
Professor J. C. Cameron told the 
editors that he anticipated printing 
some 2000 copies of the study. These 
will be sold for $5.00 per copy. 
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Union Power and Legislation 


by F, C. Burnet* 


For over twenty years most 
meaningful discussions of labor re- 
lations have been concerned with 
the issue of union power, and this 
issue has never pressed upon our 
society more insistently than it does 
today. The recent steel strike and a 
series of other recent or pending 
struggles of national proportions, to- 
gether with rising public concern 
over the problems of inflation, in- 
creasing international business com- 
petition, and a production race with 
the iron curtain countries. have 
sharply focussed public attention 
on the problem. 


The combination of these events 
has raised fundamental questions of 
how collective bargaining, as we 
now know it, can be fitted into an 
economic system based on the com- 
petitive market and limited govern- 
ment; and what is the rightful place 
of unions in a free and voluntary 
society. More specifically the ques- 
tion is being asked, have we reach- 
ed the point where the conflict be- 
tween management interests and un- 
ion interests at the bargaining table 
has such wide effects and ramifica- 
tions that some check is required 
in order to protect the public inter- 
est? 

From those who believe that ex- 
cessive union power is the root cause 
of our difficulties a number of sug- 
gested remedies and courses of ac- 
tion are being proposed. With in- 
creasing frequency it is being sug- 
gested that compulsory arbitration 
should be imposed in such a dispute 


*Taken from an address by F. C. Burnet, In- 


dustrial Relations Manager, Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, to the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
February, 1960. 


as the steel strike, and indeed, the 
possibility of such a development 
overhung negotiations throughout 
the Taft-Hartley injunction period. 
Occasionally a voice is raised urg- 
ing permanent labor courts to which 
labor-management disputes would 
be referred to a final settlement, 
without the losses and inconveni- 
ences which a_ strike sometimes 
brings. Some believe a solution to 
the problem lies in the prohibition 
of industry-wide bargaining, in the 
application of antitrust legislation 
to unions, or in various forms of 
compulsory supervised strike votes. 

I do not profess to have answers 
to these broad and_ troublesome 
questions nor indeed do any pat 
answers exist. On the contrary, the 
more I study this field the more I 
concur with the authority who, in 
speaking of labor-management rela- 
tions, observed that in no other field, 
except that of sex, are false gener- 
alizations, based on_ insufficiently 
broad experience, made with greater 
ease and confidence. I do suggest, 
however, that if our society decides, 
as it appears to be doing, that ex- 
cessive union power is the cause of 
our trouble in labor relations, and if 
we are contemplating corrective leg- 
islation, as appears to be the case 
over the North American continent 
generally, then it would perhaps be 
helpful to identify the basic factors 
which provided a favorable climate 
for the growth of union power in 
the first instance—and then to identi- 
fy the specific means by which this 
growth was accomplished. In short, 
as a necessary prelude to meaning- 
ful consideration, we need to know 
why and how unionism reached its 
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present stage of development and 
whither it is tending. 


Why Unions Grew 


The answers to the question of 
why unions grew and flourished in 
our society are not hard to dis- 
cover. The basic reasons are to be 
found in the moral or idealistic con- 
cepts on which the movement was 
first founded. Unions started as cru- 
sading organizations, dedicated to 
the uplift of the common man and 
the building of a better world. Their 
motivation came from the member- 
ship and their energies were devot- 
ed to the twin objectives of secur- 
ing a more democratic industrial 
organization at the plant level, and 
of achieving a higher standard of 
living for the laboring people gen- 
erally. And the appeal of these 
worthy objectives was doubly en- 
hanced by the low estate in public 
opinion to which business had fal- 
len during the great depression. 


In the first of these objectives— 
the securing of a more democratic 
industrial organization at the plant 
level—trade unions scored undeni- 
able successes. In the second area, 
that of advancement of the econ- 
omic interests of the working popu- 
lation, their accomplishments were 
more obscure and dubiouS, but the 
union membership and the public at 
large accepted the surface evidence 
of annual negotiated increases and a 
steadily rising standard of living. 
The rise of unions in the same per- 
iod as the greatest expansion, high- 
est employment and highest stan- 
dard of living in our history was 
taken to be no mere coincidence. 


Thus the early high ideals and as- 
pirations of trade unionism, its 
democratic appeal and public sym- 
pathy for the underdog led to a pub- 
lic policy of support and encourage- 
ment of trade unionism by direct 
legislative means. This notion per- 
haps appeared first in Mr. Macken- 


zie King’s development of compuls- 
ory conciliation about the time of 
the Alberta coal strike of 1905. The 
notion was also implicit in the phil- 
osophy of the New Deal, and found 
further expression in the Wagner 
Act in the United States in 1985. 
Subsequently, because of the real or 


apparent successes of the trade un- . 


ion movement and the continuation 
of the new liberal doctrines, the 
principles of this Act were widely 
adopted throughout American and 
Canadian legislative jurisdictions. 


These and other legislative actions 
were designed to advance and 
strengthen trade unions and they did 
so very effectively by clothing the 
movement with numerous legal pri- 
vileges and immunities. Thus un- 
ions were granted exclusive and 
wide power to represent all employ- 
ees in a given unit upon showing 
of 51% employee support. The em- 
ployer’s freedom of speech in mat- 
ters of labor relations was sharply 
curtailed. There was union immun- 
ity from lawsuit or antitrust action; 
and despite the fact that the law 
provided an orderly and peaceful 
means by which unions could secure 
recognition through the certification 
process, the law, or the agencies 
administering it, continued to count- 
enance secondary boycotts and rec- 
ognitional picketing, as organization- 
al devices for those unions who 
could not or would not muster the 
necessary majority employee sup- 
port. 

The legislative assistance thus giv- 
en to trade unionism extended also 
to protection of the union against 
its own membership, for the various 
labor acts specifically sanctioned 
compulsory membership provisions 
and a number of public agencies 
actively promoted them, notably the 
United States War Labor Board dur- 
ing the period of wartime controls. 
These were the conditions decreed 
by our society for trade unionism 
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and under these conditions the 
movement flourished extensively. 


Shift in Opinion 

In the past several years, however, 
there has been a pronounced shift 
in intellectual opinion concerning 
unionism as well as some significant 
and far-reaching changes in the nat- 
ure of the movement itself. In the 
first place, the moral drive and fer- 
vor of unionism is to a large extent 
gone, a victim of the very growth 
it sponsored. Unions are now no 
longer merely voluntary associations 
of employees, but are big business 
institutions complete with college 
graduates, research departments and 
all the accoutrements of any large 
business organization. 


Like any other institution in so- 
ciety they must put the interests of 
the institution ahead of those of the 
individual member. An example of 
this is to be found in the diesel fire- 
men issue wherein the welfare of 


the employees was not really at is- 
sue, being fully protected by the 
company’s offer, though the contin- 
ued existence of the union itself per- 


haps was. Other evidence of the 
fact that unions now operate from 
the top down, rather than from 
the bottom up is that for the most 
part the initiative towards organiza- 
tion rarely comes from employees, 
but rather from the professional 
union organizer—and even the de- 
mands of the union are often de- 
vised by the hierarchy and not real- 
ly by the membership, as was the 
case with the U.A.W.’s guaranteed 
annual wage program, its profit-shar- 
ing program and perhaps also in 
respect of the tentative objective of 
a 35 hour week. 

The fact of course that the crusad- 
ing fervor of unions has been large- 
ly dissipated and the motive force 
for organization, for formulation of 
demands and for the calling of 
strikes stems from the top does not 


mean that unions have lost employee 
support, or that members are unwil- 
ling captives of big unionism. It 
simply means that the union has 
emerged as a separate and distinct 
identity from its members, with sep- 
arate, distinct and often conflicting 
interests. Employees continue to ac- 
cept the need of a union as a coun- 
terbalance to potential employer 
power but to an increasing degree 
they do not consider themselves an 
integral part of the labor move- 
ment. Perhaps it was this which 
motivated Walter Reuther to state 
in his acceptance speech when he 
became President of the C.I.0.: “We 
have a job not only to organize the 
unorganized, but of educating and 
unionising the organized.” 


University Thinkers 


The most pronounced shift in in- 
tellectual opinion, however, is the 
loss of sympathy of many independ- 
ent liberal thinkers as represented 
largely by our universities. Certain- 
ly an increasing number of promin- 
ent economists, professors and soci- 
ologists, including some long-time 
friends of labor, are writing with 
sharp criticism rather than with 
their former warm sympathy for 
trade unionism. 


The reasons for this changing cli- 
mate are twofold; first, there is 
growing concern among liberal in- 
tellectuals for some of the anti-dem- 
ocratic aspects of trade unionism. 
These, for example, caused Roscoe 
Pound, former dean of the Harvard 
Law School, to state in a forth- 
= review of legal immunities of 
labor unions, that the labor leader 
and the labor union today stand 
“where the King and Government” 
once stood at common law. 

Professor Edward Chamberlain, 
also of Harvard, in a recent essay 
pointed out that organized labor is 
no longer the underdog in society, 
stating: “Those who are really con- 
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cerned with the lot of the under- 
privileged in our economy will hard- 
ly be impressed by claims of the 
trade union sector. Today’s under- 
privileged are to be found else 
where’. He goes on to assert: “Yet 
the plain facts are that for anyone 
concerned with the preservation of 
free institutions the power position 
of labor has become truly ominous, 
that it has gone largely unrecognized 
and that it cries out for analysis 
from a truly public, as distinct from 
a labor point of view.” 


Economic Claims 

The second source of intellectual 
doubt is based on a more searching 
look at the economic claims of trade 
unionism. The question is being ask- 
ed bluntly, has unionism been re- 
sponsible for improved economic 
conditions of wage earners? In this 
field, of course, theories are rampant 
and facts are hard to come by, but 
even as much as six years ago the 
trend of neutral opinion was clear- 
ly indicated in a paper delivered by 
Dr. Clark Kerr before the annual 
meeting of the American Economics 
Association in which he listed the 
views of 15 contemporary econo- 
mists. Nine felt that collective bar- 
gaining has not increased the abso- 
lute or relative labor share in the na- 
tional income, and six “with more or 
less hesitancy” thought it had. In 
this same field the claim of unionism 
that an increase in the wages of 
automobile or steel workers there- 
by increases the total purchasing 
power of the economy, are being 
subjected to hard and dubious scrut- 
iny. The relationship of rising wage 
costs to inflation is the cause of fur- 
ther concern, even among many em- 
ployees themselves who have seen 
such a large part of their alleged 
gains dissipated through inflation. 

The shift in sympathy of our intel- 
lectuals is apparently matched by 
the public, for a recent Gallup poll 
suggests that a majority of Cana- 


dians now believe unions are be- 
coming too powerful. 


Another Problem 

A further problem of major pro- 
portions, from the union’s point of 
view, is posed by the very important 
changes that are going on in the 
composition of our work force. The 
proportion of white collar workers 
has been rising steadily and now ex- 
ceeds fifty percent of the total work 
force. Union efforts to organize in 
the white collar field have been not- 
ably unsuccessful thus far and the 
result has been that for ten years 
total union membership has _ barely 
kept pace with the expanding labor 
force and still consists of only about 
one-third of the non-agricultural 
working population as compared 
with between forty percent and six- 
ty-six percent in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Scandinavia. 

This then, in very sketchy form, 
is the state of trade unionism as | 
see it. I do not, however, mean to 
suggest that the various trends and 
difficulties which are apparent in the 
movement means that it is going in- 
to total eclipse. On the contrary, 
it is a paradox of our times that at 
the very time the movement as a 
whole is showing some signs of de- 
cline, the problems posed by the 
firmly entrenched unions in our 
mass production industries are be- 
coming ever more acute. 


Stirrings of Reform 

Evidence that these are real prob- 
lems and not just the figments of 
management’s imagination, is to be 
found in the fact that there are al- 
ready stirrings of reform in various 
legislative jurisdictions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 be- 
gan the process by restoring some 
freedom of speech to employers 
and by protecting employees from 
the worst abuses of compulsory un- 
ionism. 


The Griffin-Landrum Bill of last 
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year is a continuation of the pro- 
cess and while its passage was spark- 
ed largely by the revelations of rac- 
keteering and corruption in unions, 
its provisions are designed mainly to 
protect employees from undemo- 
cratic excesses of trade unions. 

In Canada, the picketing legisla- 
tion in B.C. and in Newfoundland 
provide further examples, although 
in the latter case some of the more 
constructive aspects of the legisla- 
tion were obscured by political and 
other considerations. Also last year, 
in Ontario, a select committee of the 
legislature recommended a number 
of changes after extensive investiga- 
tion, though these have yet to be 
acted upon in the legislature. It 
seems clear that over wide areas our 
former concern for the rights of 
labor has been replaced by concern 
for the rights of the public and the 
responsibilities of labor. 


I shall not attempt to predict how 
far this trend should go, inasmuch as 
my views are subject, probably justi- 
fiably, to the charge of manage- 
ment bias. In any case the answer 
will be supplied neither by the 
trade union representative nor by 
the business man who sits opposite 
him at the bargaining table, but by 
the public itself speaking through 
our legislatures. I do suggest, how- 
ever, that if, as seems likely, the 
public decides that further measures 
are necessary, then perhaps some 
comments on preferred methods and 
approaches and potential pitfalls 
would be in order, even from a 
biased observer. 


End Legal Privilege 


In broad terms, we should keep 
in mind that the source of the prob- 
lem in the first instance is the exces- 
sive legal privileges and immunities 
which were bestowed upon unions 
in an earlier area. It would seem to 
follow then that the proper course 
should be first to unwind the co- 


coon of legal privilege and immun- 
ity and restore unions to the same 
level of rights and responsibilities 
as now pertains to companies or in- 
deed to private citizens. Stated nega- 
tively we should not seek to erect a 
further great complex of regulatory 
law to offset the effects of earlier 
law, at least until we have attended 
to the proper amendment of those 
earlier laws themselves. In the words 
of one editorialist on this matter, we 
should not treat the illness by hav- 
ing another swig of the hair of the 
dog. 


And what are the proposed reme- 
dies of the hair of the dog type 
and what specifically are their short- 
comings? One is the proposal to 
establish a labor court to which 
collective bargaining disputes would 
be referred for final solution, with- 
out the inconveniences and losses of 
a strike. It must be admitted, of 
course, that there is an area where 
such a court or system of compuls- 
ory arbitration is necessary, such as 
for police and fire forces and similar 
essential public services. It would be 
quite a different matter, however, to 
establish such a system for all in- 
dustry. 


We are sometimes prone to as- 
sume that labor disputes are the re- 
sults of selfishness or stubbornness 
on the part of the participants and 
that objectivity and neutrality of a 
gcvernment- appointed board are all 
that is required to provide a cor- 
rect decision. On the contrary most 
disputes have their origin in com- 
plex commercial, technical or econ- 
omic problems and however com- 
petent it might be, such a court 
would have serious difficulties in es- 
tablishing meaningful criteria upon 
which to base its judgments. A 
wrong guess as to the amount of a 
wage increase or decrease, or of the 
extent to which work restrictions can 
be tolerated might well occasion 
losses more serious than those caus- 
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ed by a sirike itself. More import- 
ant, however, the abolition of strikes 
and the fixing of wage on a broad 
scale (and this is really what the 
proposal means) tends to lead to 
pricing controls and thence into 
some form of controlled economy 
quite foreign to our present notions 
of economic and social organization. 


Even an occasional strike on the 
massive scale of the steel strike 
would be preferable to starting 
down that bureaucratic road. At the 
very least the potential implica- 
tions of this so-called solution re- 
quire that it be contemplated only 
in the most stringent circumstances, 
after all other methods have failed 
and then probably only in the most 
special individual cases. 


A second suggested approach, to 
which there also appears to be seri- 
ous practical difficulties, is the oc- 
casional suggestion to somehow 
break up the great industry-wide 
unions into smaller segments, in the 
manner of antitrust methods. One 
difficulty is that effective trust bust- 
ing of unions might easily result in 
their virtual emasculation, and this 
would be patently unacceptable, not 
only to the public and to the unions, 
but also to those widespread seg- 
ments of management who have 
the constructive aspects of unionism. 
Furthermore, suggestions of break- 
ing up industry-wide bargaining 
overlook the important fact that 
such arrangements are sometimes es- 
tablished at the behest of manage- 
ment as a means of attempting to re- 
dress the balance of power in the 
employer's favour. For example, at 
the latter stages of the steel strike 
it was the union which sought to 
revert to company by company bar- 
gaining—and the history of bargain- 
ing in the auto industry suggests 
that the closest collaboration, if not 
outright joint industry-wide negotia- 
tions on the part of the big three 
auto employers is vital if they are 


to approach the bargaining table 
with some semblance of equality of 
bargaining strength. 


To those who put their faith in 
various forms of supervised strike 
votes, I suggest only that, while 
they may have value on occasion, 
such arrangements do not seem to 
constitute a complete or adequate 
solution. In British Columbia, which 
is perhaps our most strike troubled 
province, there have been strike vote 
arrangements available in the labour 
relations machinery for many years. 
The history of this device in other 
jurisdictions also makes clear that 
it is, at best, a partial answer. 


If the public demands a down- 
ward adjustment in the power status 
of unionism in our society, what 
means then should be pursued to at- 
tain it? I suggest that the prefer- 
red course is to remove the special 
privileges granted in an earlier era 
to the trade union movement. Thus 
perhaps the procedures governing 
certification and _ de-certification 
should be reviewed to assure that 
employee rights are given equal 
respect under the two processes and 
that the establishment of separate 
bargaining rights by small craft 
groups be restricted in those cases 
where there are already established 
plant-wide bargaining arrangements. 
The laws of picketing need to be 
reviewed to assure that the rights of 
employees, owners and the public, 
which have been so long ignored, 
are restored and protected; and to 
assure that picketing and secondary 
boycotts and such other devices may 
not be used to circumvent the pre- 
scribed certification and negotia- 
tion procedures of the legislation or 
for other unjustifiable purposes. “Re- 
turn to work” votes might be pro- 
vided under appropriate circum- 
stances to assure a continuous and 
true expression of employees’ wishes. 
The right of freedom of expression 
by employers in labour matters 
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needs to be confirmed. The right of 
an employee not to join or support 
a union should be given equal im- 
portance with his right to join as 
indeed one is meaningless without 
the other. And if, following a recent 
Supreme Court judgment, there is 
any remaining doubt as to whether 
a union can be held responsible in 
law for damages, just as can any 
corporate or private citizen, this too 
should be clarified. 

An approach of this kind would 
in no way strike at fundamental or 
basic needs of any responsible trade 
union nor would it destroy unionism. 
Its purpose would be to redress the 
balance of power by _ removing 
special privileges, by controlling 
legal abuses and by strengthening 
the rights of individual employees. 
Adoption of such measures as these 
would not immediately or automat- 
ically achieve the desired reform but 
would go far to establish a climate 
in which that objective could be 
achieved through the normal pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining. 
These suggestions do not constitute 
a complete list but rather are in- 
tended only as guideposts to the 
direction we should follow. While 
they may not offer a full solution, 
they deserve to be tried before we 
reach for those radical legislative 
nostrums which may cure the dis- 
ease by killing the patient. 


DUKE TO MEET WITH 
CONFERENCE COUNCIL 


Prince Philip will be in Toronto 
June 8 and 9 to meet with the steer- 
ing committee of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Second Commonwealth 
Study Conference and to preside 
over the conference council, which is 
composed of 109 industrialists, labor 
leaders and educationalists. His 
visit is in line with his announced 
intention to preside over as many as 
possible organizational meetings of 
the conference. 


Attending the three-week confer- 
ence here in the summer of 1962 will 
be 300 men and women from every 
level of management and labor, from 
all the countries of the Common- 
wealth and many colonial territories. 
Aged between 25 and 45, all of them 
likely in the future will occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

They will discuss the consequence 
of industrialization in all kinds of 
communities, with particular refer- 
ence to Canada. Members will make 
group study tours of various Cana- 
dian communities to see at first hand 
our development and potentials, and 
how we are facing the human con- 
sequence of vast technological 
change. They will thus have a 
chance to study together some of the 
human problems they are or will be 
concerned with as key figures in in- 
dustry. 

Conference studies on industrial 
communities will not cover collective 
bargaining or industrial dispute. 

The Federation hopes to have an 
active part in helping organize the 
Conference. 


COST CONTROL CLINIC 


A cost control clinic will be con- 
ducted by Phil Carroll, Maplewood, 
N.J., a leading authority on the sub- 
ject, at the first annual conference 
of the Southern Ontario chapter 
of the American Institute of Indus- 
trial Engineers, April 29, Lord Sim- 
coe Hotel, Toronto. Major topics to 
be presented include How to Find 
and Stop Profit Leaks; How to Con- 
trol Overhead Costs; How to De- 
velop Overhead Budgets. 


NEW MEMBER 
OF FEDERATION 


A new member of Federation is 
the Sarnia and District Personnel As- 
sociation, which resolved to join last 
February 16. Regina Personnel As- 
sociation, too, has come into Fed- 
eration. 
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How We Did lt 


‘telco on the Move 


by Robert E. Heneault* 


In August of 1958, it was an- 
nounced that the board of directors 
of the Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, had approved the construc- 
tion of a ten-million dollar continu- 
ousweld pipe mill on a 700-acre plot 
located some 30 miles downriver 
from the city of Montreal. The 
property itself, called McMaster 
Works is located in the parish 
(township) of Contrecoeur, Que- 
bec, about three miles from the vil- 
lage bearing the same name, with 
a population of 2,900 predominantly 
French-speaking citizens. 


Stelco has been engaged in the 
manufacture of pipe for fifty years 
at its St. Henry Works in Montreal. 
The new plant will eventually super- 
sede the older mill, but during the 
first few years of operation they will 
be operated as integrated units, 
with the pipe being made at Mc- 
Master Works, and transported to 
St. Henry Works for further finishing 
and shipping to customers. 


The engineering, financial and 
construction problems involved in 
the erection of the new mill were 
numerous, complex and seemingly 
never ending. As if these exercises 
in ingenuity were not sufficiently 
challenging, it soon became appar- 
ent that we should hold some of our 
inventiveness in reserve to expend 
on devising ways and means to mini- 
mize the impact of our new mill on 
relations with our employees, the 
townspeople, and the other employ- 
ers in the area. 

Before deciding on a_ remedy, 


*Robert Heneault is Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Administrator, Steel Company of 
Canada Limited. 


most competent and_ responsible 
healers examine the patient care- 
fully. We decided to conform to 
this pattern, and in so doing, diag- 
nosed that the aforementioned three 
areas of “relations” would or could 
have a deleterious effect in get- 
ting our new plant into operation on 
schedule if they were not given at- 
tention. 


We lumped the problems into 
broad groups which we categorized 
simply as: 

1—Employee Relations 

2—Employer Relations 

3—Community Relations 


We then set about attempting to 
define the problem in general terms, 


and proceeded to initiate courses of 
action to deal with each problem 
area. It should be mentioned that 
the “programmes” or “courses of ac- 
tion” were not of the Madison Ave. 
variety, but more accurately, a series 
of planned steps conceived and exe- 
cuted by Stelco management people 
in the Montreal area. 


Employee Relations 


The Problem—The new continu- 
ousweld pipe mill would resemble 
its predecessor mill at St. Henry 
only by the fact that it would pro- 
duce pipe. Everything else, from 
the material processed to the meth- 
od of manufacture would be radic- 
ally different and require different 
skills and aptitudes. Furthermore, as 
soon as the new mill began produc- 
ing, forty to fifty St. Henry employ- 
ees would be laid off. Even those re- 
tained knew that they would have 
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job security for a few years at most 
—pending transfer of all pipe-pro- 
ducing facilities to Contrecoeur. 


The Plan—1) While there was no 
formal obligation to do so, it was de- 
cided at an early date that St. Henry 
Work employees would be offered 
employment at McMaster Works 
before consideration would be given 
to outside job applicants. These men 
were selected on the basis of their 
past performance, potential, length 
of service, and demonstrated adapt- 
ability to new assignments. 


2) While it is possible to commute 
from Montreal, it involves at least 
an hour of travelling time each way 
by car even under the best of con- 
ditions. Public transport facilities are 
limited, consequently, most employ- 
ees would have to uproot themselves 
from the city and move to the South 
Shore. We were skeptical about the 
number who would accept, but de- 
cided to proceed with interviews 
about six months before the mill was 
scheduled to start production. 


3) When advised of his selection, 
each employee was interviewed pri- 
vately by the superintendent of the 
new mill and his present foreman, 
who reviewed the new operation 
with him (with the aid of photo- 
graphs, statistics, and scale models 
of the mill). The employee was also 
given a typewritten summary of his 
anticipated duties along with job 
title and starting wage rate. Because 
of the circumstances involved _ it 
was decided that the basic wage 
scale in effect at St. Henry Works 
would be implemented at the new 
pipe mill. Within three weeks of the 
original interviews, fifty-two out of 
fifty-six employees contacted indi- 
cated unqualified acceptance of their 
new jobs. The four who did not 
accept, including the union presi- 
dent, declined because of compelling 
personal reasons. Employees who 
accepted the move, averaged ap- 


proximately fifteen years of company 
service at St. Henry Works. 


4) As construction of the new mill 
progressed, senior management 
people held group meetings with the 
men who had accepted employment 
and briefed them on developments 
at the new mill as well as the type 
of problems which could be antici- 
pated. Other matters of a personal 
nature which were raised by the 
employees themselves were also dis- 
cussed at these meetings. 


5) About two months before the 
plant was to start operating, employ- 
ees and their families were invited 
to the plant site for an inspection 
tour. Also invited, were local church 
and municipal authorities. Later in 
the day, both groups attended a re- 
ception which we sponsored in the 
village of Contrecoeur. . 

6) As is often the case with people 
living and working in a large metro- 
politan center, few of our St. Henry 
employees know anything about 
conditions in the area or even the 
locations of towns and villages on 
the South Shore. In an attempt to 
fill this gap partially, we developed 
a rather detailed brochure contain- 
ing information on population, taxes, 
schools, churches, shopping, includ- 
ing maps showing the location of 
towns for the area within a thirty 
mile radius of the plant. A separate 
brochure containing similar informa- 
tion about the village of Contrecoeur 
was also prepared. Several copies 
of these documents were produced 
and made available to the employees 
concerned. 


7) Maintenance employees were 
assigned. to the plant as machinery 
and equipment were installed. The 
majority of the production group 
were moved out about one week be- 
fore the mill was to start operating. 
This provided these men with the 
opportunity to participate in dry 
runs and to become familiar with 
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the plant and the equipment which 
they would operate. 


8) Two days before full scale 
production began, briefing sessions 
of four to five hours’ duration were 
held for the employees on each of 
the two shifts. Senior Sales, Produc- 
tion and Industrial Relations per- 
sonnel led the discussions which 
covered subjects ranging from disci- 
pline and safety to competition and 
mill capacity. 


Employer Relations 


The Problem—The majority of the 
population in the municipality of 
Contrecoeur earns its livelihood 
from agricultural pursuits. There is, 
however, some industrial activity in 
the form of shoe-manufacture which 
is confined to four small plants em- 
ploying a total of 300 local residents. 
In addition, there id an ore transfer 
dock which employs’ sixty men dur- 
ing the navigation season. There 
are three sizeable industrial opera- 
tions located on the main highway 
about midway (16 miles) between 
Montreal and the plant site. These 
plants are staffed almost exclusively 
with local residents, and wage rates 
average approximately 30 cents an 
hour below the average we antici- 
pated paying our employees. Fringes 
and other work practices also varied 
considerably from the Stelco pattern. 
While we had had no direct contact 
with representatives of these firms, 
we recognized that the appearance 
of Stelco in their back yard might 
well engender apprehension over 
matters ranging from wage rates to 
pirating of employees. 

The Plan—1) We followed some- 
what the same procedure with the 
employers in the area as we did 
with our employees. First, we made 
telephone contact and arranged for 
separate interviews with senior man- 
agement representatives of each of 
the major employers in the area. We 
then visited with them to review 


our plans and problems. On this 
occasion, a typewritten summary of 
the nature of our operations in 
Montreal and Contrecoeur, along 
with a summary of wage rates, occu- 
pations, working conditions and 
fringes, including copies of our col- 
lective agreements were left with 
each company. Names of Stelco’s 
key management people and their 
respective duties were also included 
in the summary. 


2) A few weeks later, representa- 
tives of these Companies were in- 
vited as a group to a briefing on 
the technical aspects of the new 
pipe mill, and to meet our senior 
management people who would be 
concerned with the operation and 
direction of the mill. At this ses- 
sion, they were encouraged to put 
forth any comments and criticisms 
of our conduct to date. 


3) The next step will be to in- 
vite them for a tour of the plant, 
and to establish some type of perpet- 
ual system for exchanging informa- 
tion. 


Community Relations 


The Problem—Our new pipe mill 
was the first industria] development 
of its size and potential ever to be 
located in the area. No sooner had 
the announcement of our plans for 
construction been made than teams 
of engineers and workmen, along 
with materials and equipment be- 
gan changing the pastures and 
brushlands into a center of round 
the clock mechanical activity. Who 
Stelco was, what they did, and what 
they were going to do in Contre- 
coeur seemed to be a mystery to 
even the most sophisticated local 
residents. As a result, the local un- 
derground developed and dissemin- 
ated its own ideas of who and 
what we were. Much to our chagrin, 
“Stelco” denoted nothing in particu- 
lar to them, and we were more often 
than not confused with a competitor 
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company which also owns property 
in the vicinity. 

The problem which concerned us 
to a far greater degree than our 
wounded corporate pride, however, 
was that one raised by the question 
which we knew was uppermost in 
the minds of all townspeople—name- 
ly: “How many jobs is this Company 
going to provide?” 


The Plan—1) We considered that 
the support, sympathy and respect 
of the local authorities and the 
townspeople were at least as im- 
portant as any other phase of our 
activities in Contrecoeur, and requir- 
ed studied attention. 


Our major objectives were: 1) to 
acquaint the local residents with 
Stelco—who we were, what our busi- 
ness involved, and what we were do- 
ing in Contrecoeur; 2) to get to 
know them; 8) to assure them of our 
interest in local problems which 
might be aggravated by our pres- 
ence, and of our intention to accept 
our responsibilities as a corporate 
citizen of their community. 


2) We were convinced that the 


best way to get our story across 
was to use a forthright approach, 
and to make it personal. First, with- 
in three days of the public an- 
nouncement of our plans, we held 
private, informal discussion sessions 
with the local curé, and then the 
village and parish councils. 

3) Our next step was to hire the 
local theatre one weekday evening, 
and to issue invitations to all the 
residents to an open meeting. On 
this occasion we discussed Stelco 
with them, and answered questions 
which they had concerning our op- 
erations and intentions. The theatre 
accommodated 300 people, and was 
filled to capacity. Included in the 
Stelco group at this meeting were 
six senior management representa- 
tives from the Operating, Sales, Ac- 
counting, Treasury and Personnel 


divisions. A thirty-minute colour film 
on the Company’s basic steel opera- 
tions in Hamilton, Ont., along with 
a brief film on continuousweld pipe 
fabrication were also included on 
the program. 

4) Shortly after construction was 
started, a formal dedication cere- 
mony was held at the plant site. In 
addition to the curé who officiated 
at the ceremony, about thirty local 
civic and business officials and their 
wives were invited to attend. Twen- 
ty Stelco management representa- 
tives and their wives hosted the 
group at a reception following the 
ceremony. 

5) A few weeks later, Parish and 
Village councilmen and their wives 
came to Montreal as guests of the 
Company for a buffet supper in our 
cafeteria and a tour of our existing 
plants and facilities. 


6) Some time later, editors of the 
French and English language news- 
papers published on the South Shore 
(within a radius of 50 miles) as well 
as newsmen from Montreal news- 
papers were invited to meet with 
Company representatives and to 
visit the plant site. Periodically, 
during construction, large display 
advertisements were inserted in 
these papers, giving information per- 
taining to the nature and scope of 
The Steel Company of Canada’s op- 
erations, total number of employees, 
goods and services purchased, ete. 


The Union 


There is one other important area 
not specifically covered in the three 
“relation” categories which requires 
mention, and that is the Union Re- 
lations. 


When the announcement concern- 
ing Stelco’s intention to erect a new 
pipe mill was made in August, 1958, 
we were in the process of negoti- 
ating a new collective agreement 
with the United Steelworkers of Am- 
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erica who represent employees at 
St. Henry Works. 


During bargaining sessions the 
Steelworkers put forth several “de- 
mands” concerning the new mill. 
They justified advancing these de- 
mands on the grounds that St. Henry 
Works employees were bound to be 
affected by the new pipe mill, and 
they were simply exercising their 
prerogatives as certified agent for 
their members. 


Because of the fact that no em- 
ployees were to be transferred to 
the new mill, but simply offered em- 
ployment opportunities there, in ad- 
dition to the fact that Steelworkers 
were certified only to represent “St. 
Henry Works employees”, we indi- 
cated that this was not proper sub- 
ject matter for collective bargaining 
under the St. Henry Works agree- 
ment and would not enter into for- 
mal discussions or agreements of any 
kind at that time. 


We did however, inform the Un- 


ion of our plans relative to the selec- 
tion of employees and the wages and 
working conditions which would be 
implemented at the new mill. 

The only formal agreement made 


with the local union concerned the 
rehabilitation of employees who re- 


mained at St. Henry Works. In this 
regard, we agreed to depart from 
the collective agreement by redis- 
tributing the work force remaining 
at St. Henry on a seniority, ability, 
and physical fitness basis, and to 
provide short orientation periods in 
some cases. 


While we were originally concern- 
ed about our ability to induce people 
to go to Contrecoeur, we soon dis- 
covered that the more serious prob- 
lem was with people who had not 
been offered an opportunity to go 
to the new mill. They apparently 
felt as if they had been “left out” or 
discarded. At the union’s request, 
we established a “Court of Appeal’ 


(which the union agreed was out- 
side of our contractual grievance 
and arbitration procedure) to hear 
the complaints of these employees. 

Periodically, meetings were held 
with the St. Henry Works Local to 
apprise them of developments at 
the new mill as they affected St. 
Henry Works employees. In general, 
it can be said that the Steelworkers 
attitude in this difficult situation was 
reasonably understanding and co- 
operative. 


Postscript 


On September 28, 1959, less than 
14 months after the first bulldozer 
chased the last cow out of Stelco’s 
pasture in Contrecoeur, Quebec, we 
began producing continuousweld 
pipe on a mill capable of manufac- 
turing at speeds up to 800 feet per 
minute. 

We like to think that our “rela- 
tions program” helped to provide 
one of the measures of security and 
stability which contributed to the 
transformation of a pipe dream into 
reality. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Industrial Relations Here and 
Now, published by the Personnel 
Division, American Management As- 
sociation Inc., $3.00. John D. Staley, 
manager of the personnel division, 
AMA, has just issued a 123-page re- 
port based upon material originally 
presented at AMA’s 1959 mid-winter 
personnel conference in Chicago. 

In this report some alert partici- 
pants in and observers of today’s in- 
dustrial relations scene discuss cur- 
rent issues, trends and company 
practices in collective bargaining, 
wage and salary administration, 
communications, management de- 
velopment, and other = significant 
areas, 

There is lots of good material in 
it for.Canadians and we would com- 
mend it to your attention. 
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Management Initiative in Collective Bargaining 


by J. W. Henley* 


In management's collective agree- 
ments with labor unions, there are 
many, many areas where we have 
been a party to provisions which are 
inhibiting productivity gains and 
causing unnecessary additions to the 
cost of doing business. 


For example, we have entered in- 
to many arrangements which pro- 
vide pay for time not werked. I do 
not refer here to the vacation bene- 
fits of collective agreements be- 
cause none of us would want to set 
the clock back in this area, although 
we must insist that enlargement of 
these benefits can only come about 
as productivity gains permit. But I 
do refer to the numerous other pro- 


visions where we pay for reporting 
time, lunch periods, and other non- 
productive areas, including coffee 


breaks. 


It is probably fair to say that there 
are very few collective agreements 
today which give the proper weight 
to employee ability as opposed to 
seniority. Without dishonoring the 
principle that length of service rep- 
resents a moral claim on employ- 
ment security, we must initiate re- 
visions which will once again per- 
mit able men to go to the top. 


Not all unions agree with the 
severe approach of Canadian unions 
to seniority. In 1956, at the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Conference in England, 
I heard a senior British trade union 


*Mr. Henley is manager industrial relations, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited. This 
article was prepared from his address to the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce’s National 
Business Conference on Labor-Management. 


official say: “The union leadership 
which has forced an industry out of 
business is not uncommon. Canadian 
union leadership, which is generally 
pretty keen on economics, is often 
uncompromising about promotion by 
seniority—as effective a method of 
blocking technical progress as ever 
could be found.” 


Right across this country we en- 
counter collective agreements which 
permit employees to become the 
beneficiaries in perpetuity of inef- 
ficent and loose work standards un- 
der incentive systems. We find pro- 
visions which have the effect of dis- 
couraging the investment of capital 
in new processes and equipment, 
since conditions under which such 
innovations can be introduced are so 
restrictive that the pay-out on the in- 
vestment is unattractive, and if it 
were made the union members 
would be the major if not the sole 
beneficiaries. 


Literally hundreds of collective 
agreements in Canada are saddled 
with clauses providing for so-called 
“mutual consent” between the par- 
ties before management can initiate 
and install some sound business ac- 
tion. Management should never 
permit a collective agreement to 
contain a provision that calls for 
mutual consent, mutual agreement, 
or consultation with the union be- 
fore particular management action 
may be implemented. This is the 
death knell of management initia- 
tive in collective bargaining. 


Both by the terms of collective 
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agreements and through precedents 
established at arbitration, unions 
have generally established their 
right to damages in the form of 
compensation to employees when 
management errs in the administra- 
tion of the collective agreement, Yet 
unions continue to refuse to recog- 
nize an offsetting right for manage- 
ment either through amendment of 
the collective agreement or through 
incorporation of unions so that re- 
course may be had to the courts. 

And so it goes. The list is a long 
one, and while the details will vary 
from industry to industry or from 
union to union, they all fall into the 
same general categories and all have 
the same effect, either of thoroughly 
inhibiting management action or of 
placing a costly premium on the 
action that is taken. 


Initiative — a Way of Life 
But management initiative in the 
collective bargaining relationship 


does not start just when manage- 
ment sits down at the bargaining 


table. Initiative in labor relations 
is an attitude which must be con- 
tinuing and constant and which 
must be a way of life in our day- 
to-day dealings with organized lab- 
or. 

If at any time you feel your union 
has misrepresented management’s 
position to employees, you must 
challenge them, not when negotia- 
tions commence, but when the of- 
fense is committed. If union mem- 
bers or the union are in violation 
of the collective agreement, then 
you must take action then and there. 


The management that refrains 
from action or softpedals its pro- 
tests is gaining no respect and is 
simply inviting further abuses and 
further watering-down of the right 
to manage. Companies who refrain 
from industrial discipline, or who 
under provocation by union mem- 


bers or their union fail to institute 
arbitration or other action against 
the offenders, have effectively for- 
feited their management preroga- 
tives and laid the ground-work for 
a “soft” settlement in the next set 
of negotiations. 


Proclaim Your Problems 


I think I should underline this 
whole point of not “saving up” your 
exercise of initiative until you get to 
the bargaining table. Proclaim your 
problems and proclaim them loudly 
—explain them—and do so all the 
time between negotiation dates. Let 
your employees know what is un- 
satisfactory in the collective agree- 
ment and tell them over and over 
again that you want these things 
corrected, in your interest and theirs. 
Remind them again and again that 
the things which divide you are 
much smaller than the things which 
unite you. 

Don’t tell the union and your em- 
ployees your problem for the first 
time when you get to the bargain- 
ing table. That’s too late. It’s an 
open invitation to the union to in- 
cite employee reaction. But if you 
talk about your problems all the 
time—and the union does—you will 
not be dropping bombshells at the 
bargaining table and you will have 
a bargaining chance of succeeding. 
The union will not have to take a 
rigid position then and there; they 
will have had many months to as- 
sess your sincerity and formulate 
their bargaining position realistically 
and gradually. 

Management will earn the right to 
respect and will be able to initiate 
action only if it behaves correctly 
and shows superior respect for cov- 
enants. The exercise of initiative— 
the road back to the formulation of 
rational labor agreements—will only 
be realized if employers accord to 
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unions and union members all the 
rights which are theirs under nego- 
tiated contracts. 

Management will fight a losing 
battle, however, if it seeks unreason- 
able restriction of fundamental un- 
ion functions which embrace the 
right to protest and appeal actions 
initiated by management. 

After all, we cannot overlook the 
basic difference in the role of the 
parties; that most collective agree- 
ments, whatever their restrictions 
and imperfections from the point of 
view of either party, leave the in- 
itiation of action to the managers 
and the protest of action to the un- 
ions. 


Relations with Employees 
What about our relations with em- 
ployees? Pretty clearly we are going 
to have to do a better job here or 
our attempts at seizing the initiative 
in dealing with unions are going to 


fail. 


I find nothing incompatible in in- 
sisting on formal and highly correct 
contractual relations with the em- 
ployees’ union representatives, while 


cultivating sound employee rela- 
tions. The employee who sees his 
union challenged by an alert man- 
agement is going to respect that 
management. Certainly the converse 
will be true. 

I do not intend to deal with the 
subject of communicating with em- 
ployees. But this much I should say: 
the success of management’s efforts 
to regain lost territory or to keep 
from losing more will rest in great 
measure on the employee relations 
climate that attends the bargaining. 
The employees who have become 
accustomed to regular, frank and 
honest communication from their 
management are the employees who 
have to weigh two points of view, 
not just the union’s, when hard de- 
cisions have to be made. But com- 


munication with employees that car- 
ries the faintest inference of anti- 
unionism will fail and will harden 
resistance to management-sought 
changes. 


Changes are not likely to be 
brought about if, in seeking the 
initiative, we try to evade our own 
responsibility for the mistakes and 
inertia of the past. In many cases, 
through default or unsound decision, 
we ourselves have conditioned em- 
ployees to a leisurely way of indus- 
trial life that for them has become 
normal. Sudden changes will then 
not work and we must realistically 
accept gradual beginnings and be 
prepared, in the spirit of bargain- 
ing, to give something in return for 
the freedom to correct our own past 
mistakes. 


Risk and Sacrifice 


Implicit in this whole discussion 
is the element of risk-taking. The ex- 
ercise of initiative in the collective 
bargaining relationship clearly calls 
for measurement of risk and intel- 
ligent acceptance of risk. It may 
also call for a measure of sacrifice 
if the outcome is to be successful. 
Unions and union members have 
demonstrated repeatedly their wil- 
lingness to take on the risks of 
crisis in collective bargaining. Too 
often, it seems, we in management 
concede or compromise important 
principles because we can’t afford a 
shutdown in a good year when prof- 
its are good and customers are de- 
pending on us, and can’t afford it 
in a poor year, either, because of 
the added expense. 


Of course, I do not look lightly 
upon strike conditions as they affect 
both employees and employers. But 
as long as the strike or the lockout 
continue to be the ultimate legal 
weapons in forcing settlement of 
disputes, management needs to do 
a better job in convincing labor 
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that it, too, will accept short-term 
sacrifice for long-term gains. 

All the serious calculations man- 
agement people and editorial writ- 
ers have made about the length of 
time it will take striking union mem- 
bers to recover their lost wages have 
not, in my judgment, averted strikes 
or significantly shortened them, be- 
cause in this context at least, unions 
and union members have displayed 
a readiness to support long-term ob- 
jectives as they see them, and have 
accepted short-term sacrifice in or- 
der to lift labor generally to another 
and still higher plateau. 


A New Concept 


And in still another area, — we 
in management need to apply to 
labor relations the long-term think- 
ing that enters into other phases of 
business planning. Without for a 
minute becoming an advocate of in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, I do think 
the course of collective bargaining 
would be smoother for management 
if we lent support in every practical 
way to the supplier or the customer 
—yes, even the competitor—who is 
having labor trouble. 


Your failure to do so may well 
mean that in your own next round 
of negotiations you are faced with 
conceding the very damaging point 
your competitor had to concede be- 
cause you left him on his own when 
he was having labor trouble and 
maybe stole his customers. 


How do you help the other fel- 
low if he is on strike? 


Well, if he’s a customer, probably 
your own self-interest will suggest 
some practical way of helping him; 
at the very least your president can 
write his president and give some 
moral support. If he’s a supplier, you 
can re-examine his delivery dates to 
you and stretch them out as far as 
you can and you can promise him 
your business when conditions be- 
come normal. If he’s a competitor— 


and in many cases he is probably 
dealing with the same union as you 
are—you can steal his customers. if 
you want to. But while you are do- 
ing that, look out your office window 
and watch your employees giving 
financial support to your competit- 
ors’ strike and then gird you loins 
for the day his employees keep your 
strike going. 

Finally, the best way you can 
show initiative is to stop looking 
upon labor problems as something 
new. We have had them a long time, 
yet, on balance, we haven't handled 
them too well. Most of us are ready 
enough to state that unions are here 
to stay, but too few of us plan our 
actions accordingly. 


EXECUTIVE MISTAKES 


Don H. Scott, whose company has 
helped train sales and management 
executives in more than 300 com- 
panies in 90 different industries, 
gives some useful advice in a series 
of articles on “The 10 Biggest Mis- 
takes Executives Make” now running 
in Sales Management Magazine. 

He recommends a searching ap- 
praisal of individual job responsi- 
bilities within an organization af- 
flicted with these symptoms: derelict 
employees—the old-timer who is al- 
most non-productive; confusion — 
constant misunderstandings, people 
not sure of assignments, doubtful of 
limits of their responsibility, auth- 
ority, accountability; excessive poli- 
tics; overlap activities; overhiring—a 
college education hired to do a job 
that doesn’t need it; low morale. 


As cures for these business ills, 
Mr. Scott recommends certain steps: 
clearly state objectives for the whole 
organization and for each section; 
break down all work into its com- 
ponent activities; separte work into 
work units which constitute full-time 
jobs; define clearly the authority-re- 
sponsibility-accountability _relation- 
ship. 
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Let's Do Away With Most Uses of 
The Word “Probation” 


by an Industrial Relations Man 


I have thought, for quite some 
time, of advocating that the indus- 
trial relations community do away 
with most uses of the word “proba- 
tion” and its derivatives in the lan- 
guage of the collective labor agree- 
ments into which it enters. For vari- 
ous reasons, I have not got down 
to doing this; but a couple of refer- 
ences to the word that have come 
across my desk somewhat more re- 
cently have sort of spurred me into 
action. 


Let’s look first at a dictionary 
definition of the term: 


Probation: Act of testing or prob- 
ing; experimentation; an examina- 
tion or investigation; any proceed- 
ing designed to ascertain truth, to 
determine character, qualification, 
etc.; trial or period of trial. 


Probationer: One who is undergo- 
ing probation. 


The two references to the term 
that came to my attention recently 
are the following: 

1. In a collective labor agreement 
—(a) A probationer is a person 
whose length of continuous and un- 
interrupted service in the employ 
of the company is less than four 
months. (b) A probationer has no 
seniority rights and his retention, 
promotion, transfer, lay-off or dis- 
charge, is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the company. 

2. A survey of the length of the 
“probationary” period in 27 com- 
panies—1 company—20 work days; 1 
company—30 work days; 1 company 
—40 work days; 1 company—45 work 
days; 1 company—60 calendar days; 


1 company—60 days; 3 companies— 
60 work days; 1 company—65 work 
days; 1 company—70 work days; 1 
company—90 days; 5 companies—90 
calendar days; 1 company—90 work- 
ed days; 1 company—90 work days; 
5 companies—3 months; 1 company 
—3 months work service, 2 compan- 
ies—6 months. 


I consider Item (1) to be wrong. 
An employee should not be “on pro- 
bation” because he lacks service but, 
rather because he has not demon- 
strated his capacity and ability, is 
undergoing an examination, has not 
yet proved his worth, etc. Similarly, 
an employee should not have to for- 
feit the rights indicated because he 
is “on probation” but, rather, be- 
cause he lacks service. 


I must acknowledge, here, of 
course, that few people define “pro- 
bation” as badly as that indicated in 
Item (1). Many do not define it at 
all, but merely use it badly. 


My “squawk” is the use of the 
word “probation” or its derivatives 
as the basis for the non-entitlement 
of rights or privileges. As indicated 
in Item (1), some contracts provide 
that an employee has no seniority 
rights; may be laid off, promoted, 
transferred, discharged without re- 
course to the grievance procedure; 
is not entitled to pay for statutory 
holidays, etc., while “on probation”. 
Some companies, and even some un- 
ions, consider that the union security 
provisions do not apply while em- 
ployees are on “probation.” For me, 
these are incorrect uses of the term 
“probation”. There is nothing wrong 
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with the practice of the non-en- 
titlement of rights and privileges un- 
til an employee has acquired a meas- 
ure of service, but let’s indicate that 
it is because of “lack of service” and 
not because the employee is on trial 
—on “probation”. 


For me, therefore, Item (1) 
should be re-written as follows: 


“Employees with less than four 
(4) months of continuous and un- 
terrupted service shall have no sen- 
jority rights and may be retained, 
promoted, transferred, laid off or 
discharged, entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the company.” 


Most uses of the term “probation” 
can be re-written in this manner. 
For example, ”Probationary employ- 
ees shall not be entitled to pay for 
statutory holidays”, can be changed 
to “Employees with less than—so 
much—service shall not be entitled 
to pay for statutory holidays”. Simi- 
larly, “Probationary employees may 
be discharged without recourse to 


the grievance procedure”, can be 
changed to “Employees with less 
than—so much—service may be dis- 
charged without recourse to the 
grievance procedure”. 


If the current misuses of the term 
“probation” were re-written as I sug- 
gest, the figures indicated in Item 
(2) above would have been quite 
different. If that item means what 
it says (I consider it does not mean 
what it says) employees are “on 
probation” — on trial; undergoing 
an examination; proving their worth, 
etc.—for only 20 work days in some 
companies, as contrasted with 60 and 
90 days—and even 6 months—in 
some other countries. If the term 
does mean what it says, something is 
wrong in the probationary require- 
ments of a number of firms—some 
have less time than they require; 
some have more time. 


I think the details in Item (2) 
reflect the pressures of collective 


bargaining which have arisen out of 
the misuse of the term “probation”. 
If an employee must forfeit certain 
things while “on probation”’—if he 
may be discharged without recourse 
to the grievance procedure; if he is 
not entitled to pay for statutory holi- 
days; etc.—and particularly if the 
union security provisions are not to 
be operative—the union concerned 
will press for a shortening of the 
“probationary” period. Were such 
“forfeitures” related to “length of 
service” in all the firms surveyed 
and not to the “probationary” per- 
iod, as they would appear to be in 
some of them, Item (2) would have 
shown much more uniformity in the 
length of the time during which em- 
ployees are on trial, undergoing an 
examination, proving their worth, 
etc. — and — possibly more than one 
length of time in some firms, de- 
pending upon their various occupa- 
tional classifications. 

If this contention is correct, it is 
not too much to claim, further, that 
the misuse of the term “probation”, 
in bringing about unrealistic proba- 
tionary provisions, has had an ad- 
verse effect upon productivity and 
performance and, possibly, disci- 
pline. 

I suggest, therefore, that we re- 
strict the use of the term “probation” 
and its derivatives to the dictionary 
definition and base the non-entitle- 
ment of rights and privileges upon 
the lack of, or the necessity to ac- 
cumulate, service. 


BILL CORRELL 
TAKES NEW POST 


W. A. Correll has been named 
supervisor, personnel services, Mon- 
treal Works of the Steel Co. of 
Canada. Bill was formerly superin- 
tendent of industrial relations, Park- 
dale Works, Hamilton. He has been 
with Stelco since graduating from 
McMaster in 1949. 
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Canada and the [.L.0. 


by W. J. 


On January 25th, 1919, the Peace 
Conference of Paris appointed a 
Commission of International Labour 
Legislation to enquire into condi- 
tions of employment from the inter- 
national aspect and to consider the 
international means necessary to se- 
cure common international action on 
matters affecting conditions of em- 
ployment and to recommend the 
form of a permanent agency to con- 
tinue such enquiry and considera- 
tion. Arising out of the Commis- 
sion, the International Labor Or- 
ganization was formed under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Starting as an autonomous associ- 
ate of the League of Nations, the 
I.L.O. in 1946 entered into official 
relationship with the United Nations 
as a specialised agency, retaining its 
separate identity and autonomy. It 
is the only inter-governmental or- 
zanization born of the First World 
War to take its place alongside the 
specialised agencies that have grown 
out of World War II. 


Although the name of the or- 
ganization does not indicate it, the 
I.L.0O. is a tripartite international 
agency in which government, em- 
ployer and worker representatives 
from all parts of the world partici- 
pate. As stated in its Constitution, 
the I.L.0. was founded on the fun- 
damental tenet that “universal and 
lasting peace can be established only 
if it is based upon social justice.” Its 
motto is: “Poverty anywhere is a 
danger to prosperity everywhere.” 


*Mr. McNally is Manager, Policy Depart- 
ment, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce and 
this article is compiled from information he 
gave the Personnel Association of Greater Win- 
nipeg on January 26, 1960. 


McNally* 


What It Does: 


The I.L.O. is concerned with pro- 
moting the voluntary co-operation of 
nations to improve labour conditions 
and raise living standards. As set 
out in I.L.O. literature, its stated 
objectives are to bring about such 
progress by improving labour condi- 
tions in order to eliminate cheap 
labour as an unfair element in in- 
ternational trade and to improve liv- 
ing standards in order to narrow the 
economic gap between the indus- 
trially well-developed and the less- 
developed nations. 


The I.L.O. has a technical assist- 
ance program which in recent years 
has been greatly enlarged through 
the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. By Jan- 
uary, 1958, there were some two 
hundred technical assistance experts 
recruited from member nations, in- 
cluding Canada, at work in more 
than forty countries. In addition, 
the I.L.O. has awarded over 2,300 
fellowships and study grants to in- 
dividuals from under-developed 
countries and placed more than 
eight hundred workers and foremen 
on-the-job in factories abroad. 


A large research and investigation 
program is carried on by the I.L.O. 
One of the I.L.O. functions is the 
development of standards through 
the instrumentality of what are call- 
ed conventions and recommenda- 
tions. A convention is an instrument 
drawn up in precise and detailed 
terms with a view to its ratification 
by member states and the imple- 
mentation of its provisions. A re 
commendation emphasises lesser ob- 
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ligation on its members; as its name 
implies, it is intended to be in the 
nature of a guide towards interna- 
tional action. Since 1919, 114 con- 
ventions and 112 recommendations 
have been adopted; 18 conventions 
have been ratified by Canada, and 
these have mainly been in the mari- 
time field. 


Structure of the I.L.O.: 


The I.L.O.’s tripartite structure is 
unique among international agen- 
cies. Employer, worker and govern- 
ment representatives share in shap- 
ing the policies and making the de- 
cisions of the organization. Each, 
of course, is entitled to vote inde- 
pendently of the others. 

The annual conference is the pol- 
icy-forming agency of the organiza- 
tion. It meets each June in Geneva, 
Switzerland, which is the seat of 
1.L.O. Headquarters. A delegation 
from each of the I.L.O. member 
countries is composed of two gov- 
ernment delegates, one employer 
and one worker delegate. The Can- 
adian delegation is appointed by 
the Minister of Labor of Canada, 
with the concurrence of the Minister 
of External Affairs. The employer 
delegate is nominated by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. At 
the last Conference, this delegate 
was W. Allan Campbell, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, of 
Hamilton, Ontario. The worker dele- 
gate is nominated by the Canadian 
Labor Congress. The I.L.O. has in 
addition to the annual conference, 
sessions of industrial committees 
which convene periodically to dis- 
cuss special problems of specific 
industries. 

With respect to the annual con- 
ference, it is the practice for the 
Minister of Labor to invite the nom- 
ination of technical advisers to the 
employer delegate and the work- 
er delegate and, on the employ- 


ers’ side, these delegates are drawn 
from The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Railway Association of Canada. The 
worker advisers are drawn from the 
Canadian Labor Congress as well 
as from the Catholic Syndicates and 
the National Legislative Committee 
of the International Railway Broth- 
erhoods. The employers have or- 
ganized an Employers’ Committee 
on the I.L.O., composed of the four 
employer organizations mentioned, 
in order to deal more effectively 
with Canadian employer participa- 
tion in I.L.0O. Conferences. 

One of the organs of the I.L.O. 
is the forty-man Governing Body, 
which serves as the I.L.0O. Executive 
Council. As one of the ten nations 
of “chief industrial importance”, 
Canada rates a permanent govern- 
ment seat on the Governing Body. 
In addition, the Canadian worker 
and the Canadian employer delegate 
each is a Deputy Member of the 
Governing Body. 

The International Labour Office 
in Geneva is the Secretariat of the 
organization. More than eight hun- 
dred officials from sixty nations, in- 
cluding Canada, make up the full- 
time staff of the office, its branch 
and field offices. The office serves as 
an information centre, a publishing 
house, and furnishes the Secretariat 
for I.L.O. Conferences and meetings 
in all parts of the world. 

The chief executive of the I.L.O. 
is the Director General and he is 
presently David A. Morse, formerly 
Acting Secretary of Labour of the 
United States. There is a Canada 
Branch, with offices in Ottawa. The 
Director is Douglas M. Young, who, 
before entering the I.L.O. service, 
was Personnel Director, Lever 
Brothers, Canada. 


Canadian Employers’ Participation 
Canadian employers have been 
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represented on the I.L.O. since its 
inception. 


There have been, over the years, 
some criticisms made by many of 
the free employers on the structure, 
activities and staff of the I.L.O. or- 
ganization. The free employers. are 
those employers who are not dom- 
inated by governments and have 
freedom of action in voting. 


Among the complaints that have 
been voiced are that the I.L.O. has 
gone far afield from the original con- 
cept of the achievement of social 
justice in the field of labour rela- 
tions. There has been a bias to- 
wards the legislative approach rath- 
er than through bargaining to bring 
about social change. There has 
been a charge that some of the staff 
of the I.L.O. have not always been 
objective, and have been devoted 
to the achievement of statist and 
socialist ideologies. There is also the 
problem which has been like a run- 
ning sore in the I.L.O. since 1954, 
with the re-entry into the I.L.O. of 


the U.S.S.R. and the consequent 
problem relating to representatives 
from their group entitled “employ- 
ers”. 


Despite a certain disenchantment 
with the I.L.0., Canadian employers 
have continued to participate in it 
because Canada as a nation is com- 
mitted to a policy of co-operation 
through the United Nations, and 
the LL.O. is part of the United 
Nations organizational _ structure. 
The I.L.O. represents a good plat- 
form from which North American 
spokesmen for free enterprise can 
promote and explain the free enter- 
prise system of economic organiza- 
tion. And in this connection, you 
are aware of the competitive chal- 
lenge that has been thrown at us 
by Mr. Khrushchev. It has been felt 
that participation by Canadian em- 
ployers can provide a restraining ac- 
tion on some of the dangerous pro- 
posals emanating from the I.L.O. 


and that their continued participa- 
tion preserves the right to debate 
and to counter falsehoods which the 
employers might lose by default by 
withdrawal. 


Iron Curtain Country Participation 

The issue referred to as “the Com- 
munist employer problem” goes 
back to 1954, with the re-entry into 
I.L.O. of the U.S.S.R., sparking off 
a revival of activity which its pres- 
ence caused among the nine other 
Communist states in the organiza- 
tion. As explained earlier, each 
country is permitted to nominate, as 
well as a government representative, 
representatives of employers and 
workpeople. The Canadian and 
other like-minded employers, desig- 
nated as “free” employers, have al- 
ways taken the position that these 
so-called employers from the Iron 
Curtain countries were merely addi- 
tions to, and indistinguishable from, 
government delegates. This posi- 
tion meant that the free employers 
wanted no part of the Communist 
employers in the tripartite commit- 
tees that were formed to deal with 
agenda subjects. The voting of these 
Communist employers was con- 
stantly at variance with the free em- 
ployer voters and there was a real 
fear that the Communists, if admit- 
ted to the caucuses of the free em- 
ployers, would dissipate and leak 
the policy decisions decided upon by 
the free employers. 

The steps taken to deal with this 
problem led along a tortuous road, 
resulting in a decision taken at the 
1959 Conference to seat these “em- 
ployers” on committees, over the 
protests of the free employer group 
and some governments. When this 
happened last June, free employers 
withdrew from the four committees 
on which Communist employers 
were seated, but continued to par- 
ticipate in the work of the other 
technical committees and in_ the 
Conference as a whole at the Plen- 
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ary Session. These developments 
have led the Canadian Employer 
Committee on the I.L.O. to do a 
lot of hard thinking about continued 
participation in the I.L.O. The re- 
sult of these reflections has been the 
re-casting of the objectives which 
Canadian employers would like to 
see adopted by the I.L.O. 

Canadian employers have taken 
the general position that we should 
seek to de-emphasize and eventually 
eliminate the legislative functions of 
the 1.L.0., concentrating on techni- 
cal assistance, research and discus- 
sion. The reasons for this proposition 
were that preoccupation with the 
legislative side of the I.L.O. was 
contrary, in the view of the employ- 
ers, to the declared policy of’ the 
Canadian Government, that the nor- 
mal way of dealing with working 
conditions in Canada was through 
collective bargaining. Nor do the 
employers feel that economic better- 
ment can be brought about by pas- 
sing laws. The legislative instru- 
ments provided problems of a jur- 
isdictional nature, having in mind 
the divided jurisdiction under our 
Constitution as between the Federal 
Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments. Furthermore, striving for 
formal instruments inhibits free dis- 
cussion. If voting were taken out of 
the I.L.0., this would mitigate the 
problem of the employer delegates 
from Iron Curtain countries partici- 
pating in the employer group. 

We are aware that a large body 
of research on labor relations and 
allied problems still needs to be 
done, and that Canadians have cer- 
tain qualities which would fit them 
well in taking a leading role in the 
acceleration of technical assistance 
to those countries that require it. 

These re-cast objectives were laid 
before representatives of the Gov- 
ernment at a meeting in Ottawa, and 
we were heartened to note that a 
number of the points that we had 
stressed found their way into the ad- 


dress which was made by the Cana- 
dian Government representative at 
the Governing Body meeting in Gen- 
eva in November of last year. The 
thorny problem of the Iron Curtain 
“employer” representative on the 
I.L.O. has not been disposed of, but 
a number of our other propositions 
seem to find favor, at least with 
our own Government. 


FILM PROGRAM FOR 
P.A.T. CONFERENCE 

A feature of the P.A.T. 18th An- 
nual Conference is a preview of the 
latest selected films available, of 
special interest to personnel, indust- 
rial relations and training people. 

Thursday, 4:45 p.m. 

A Day in the Night of Jonathan 
Mole (30 minutes) — A very provoc- 
ative and interesting story of a man 
who has decided ideas about people, 
their nationality and place in a free 
world. 

The Power of Enthusiasm (30 
minutes) — An excellent picture for 
marketing people and salesmen. It 
shows how to build and maintain 
enthusiasm in the face of frustra- 
tion with customers and people. 

Friday, 8:30 a.m. 

Knowing’s Not Enough (30 min- 
utes) — One of the best and latest 
films on safety. It develops a new 
safety program in an entirely new 
and most interesting way. It is in 
color. 

Listen, Please (12 minutes) — This 
is a new film and shows manage- 
ment that it really pays to listen. It 
is thought-provoking and points out 
the problems that arise from not 
listening. 

Friday, 4:45 p.m. 

A Day in the Night of Jonathan 
Mole — Leadership (12 minutes) — 
This film has not been shown before 
in Canada. It is about what it takes 
to be a supervisor in today’s busi- 
ness and industry. Characteristics of 
a leader and how they may be de- 
veloped. 
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Personnel and The Company's 
Organizational Structure 


by J. D. Kyle* 


A practitioner of industrial rela- 
tions once told me that his depart- 
ment was “both line and staff but 
mostly line.” This fuzzy description 
is a typical example of how the re- 
lationship between personnel and 
the overall organization of the com- 
pany is often misunderstood by both 
personnel men and operating man- 
agement. Although there is much lit- 
erature which deals with organiza- 
tional theory in general, this rela- 
tionship of the personnel department 
to the enterprise as a whole has not 
been critically discussed. Conse- 
quently this article will briefly ex- 
amine alternate organizational ap- 
proaches, the complications and 
problems that may arise in a person- 
nel officer’s relationship with line 
management, and certain sugges- 
tions which may alleviate these dif- 
ficulties. 


Personnel in the Company’s 
Organizational Structure 

The relationship of personnel to 
the organization is to a great extent 
determined by the department's 
place in the formal organizational 
structure and philosophy of the com- 
pany. There is no standard organiza- 
tional structure that is adaptable to 
all companies. Each enterprise is or- 
ganized along lines that will enable 
it to accomplish its overall objec- 
tives, taking into consideration the 
individual peculiarities of its par- 
ticular line of business. 

Personnel is essentially a service 
department. Service departments 


* Mr. Kyle is assistant professor of Business 
Administration at the University of Alberta. 


represent a grouping of activities. In 
this case these activities are in the 
area of personnel and industrial re- 
lations. A service department such 
as personnel becomes necessary 
when an organization reaches the 
stage where specialists are needed in 
a specific area. Other examples of 
service departments in a company 
are maintenance, purchasing and ac- 
counting. These departments are 
created for the same reason as per- 
sonnel, that is, to service the operat- 
ing components of the company, pro- 
duction and sales, by providing ad- 
ministrators who have a high degree 
of specialized skill. The advent of 
collective bargaining and the neces- 
sity of uniform labor policies have 
resulted in the personnel function 
being organized into a separate ac- 
tivity in all but the smallest en- 
terprise. 


What relationship should person- 
nel have with the operating compon- 
ents of the enterprise? This is prob- 
ably the least understood aspect of 
the personnel department’s position 
in the company’s structure. Admin- 
istrators have a tendency to refer 
to personnel as a staff unit. It is, 
however, essential to understand 
that personnel is a service depart- 
ment representing a group of activi- 
ties. This concept must not be con- 
fused with the term “staff and line” 
which refers to basic authority re- 
lationships. It is this authority re- 
lationship which is so difficult for 
administrators to define and inter- 
pret’. 


1Kootz & O’Donnel, Principles of Management, 
McGraw-Hill, 1959, pp. 187. 
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Authorities in the fields of organ- 
ization disagree on the definition 
of line and staff. Louis A. Allen, a 
well-known management consultant, 
states that line authority exists 
where one finds a superior and sub- 
ordinate with a line of authority 
running from the former to the 
latter. On the other hand, he points 
out that staff is considered advisory 
in nature.” Because the personnel 
department, in most companies, 
primarily advises, it is easy to 
understand why it is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a staff unit. Thus in 
most companies where the authority 
of personnel is of an advisory na- 
ture, it is certainly correct to say 
that the department's relationship 
to the organization as a whole is pre- 
dominantly staff. However, the per- 
sonnel department is usually organ- 
ized internally along a line basis 
with the senior personnel executive 
having line, that is, direct authority 
over his subordinates. Although one 
might correctly refer to personnel 
as “staff”, it is not the grouping of 
personnel activities which gives 
them this characteristic, rather the 
nature of authority that the depart- 
ment carries. 


The concept of personnel as a 
pure staff relationship is often 
cumbersome and time consuming 
owing to the necessity of all recom- 
mendations and advice having to go 
through a personnel executive's line 
superior. Consequently this relation- 
ship is sometimes modified by giving 
the personnel officer the authority to 
assist line subordinates in the en- 
forcement of programs, policies, and 
procedures which have been pre- 
viously approved by operating exec- 
utives. The line executives, however, 
are not in any way accountable to 
the personnel department nor are 
they subject to orders and control 
from them. This change in person- 


2Louis A. Allen, Management and Organization, 
McGraw-Hill, 1958, pp. 211-216. 


nel staff authority is referred to as 
“functional guidance”. 


The final modification of a per- 
sonnel executive's staff authority de- 
velops from this concept of function- 
al guidance. The line executive to 
whom the senior personnel officer 
reports can specifically delegate a 
restricted and specialized portion of 
his own line authority to personnel. 
Personnel has now acquired what is 
known as functional atuhority over 
line subordinates with regard to cer- 
tain personnel activities. Usually the 
extent of personnel’s authority over 
line will be limited to dictating 
personnel policies and procedures 
throughout the organization.* 


In summary, personnel is a service 
function in that it represents the 
grouping of activities in this area. 
Personnel officers usually have staff 
authority, that is, they can only offer 
advice to line. However, a person- 
nel executive’s staff authority may 
be modified by permitting him to 
follow up on policies and proced- 
ures which were previously ap- 
proved by his line superior. The 
final modification arises when func- 
tional guidance is changed to func- 
tional authority with the result that 
personnel officers have restricted 
authority over line supervisors in 
matters pertaining to their areas. 


Personnel Management in 
Organizational Conflict 


The preceding section described 
the alternate methods of relating 
the personnel function to the oper- 
ating organization. Regardless of 
whether the personnel function car- 
ries staff or functional authority, 
complications and problems arise. 


Every personnel executive who 


3Peterson & Plowman. Business Organization 
and Management, Richard D. Irwin, 1958, pp. 
351-356. 
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has only had staff, that is, advisory 
authority, will have experienced the 
frustration of recommending a 
course of action only to see his ad- 
vice go unheeded. Possibly this is 
because managers all too frequently 
do not understand the staff role of 
their personnel executives. They 
look upon staff men as the “ivory 
tower boys” who have no conception 
of operating problems. This stale- 
mate breeds discontent and conflict 
in the organization. Line officers 
feel that the personnel specialists 
are trying to show them up. Accord- 
ingly they hesitate to accept the 
personnel officer as part of the man- 
agement team. 


This conflict between line man- 
agement and a personnel executive 
often arises from a misunderstand- 
ing of their authority relationship. 
Personnel in many instances has 
failed to convince line that its func- 
tion is to provide sound advice on 
their specialized training and ex- 
perience with the objective of assist- 
ing line to attain the goals of the 
enterprise and that they have no 
intention of undermining line's 
authority. 


On many occasions a personnel 
officer’s conflict with line is his own 


fault. All too often he talks down 
to line and presents pedantic argu- 
ments that they cannot understand. 
He uses technical terms that are 
over the head of anyone but an ex- 
pert in the field. He recommends 
procedures and policies tc his line 
superiors which may be accepted 
and then passed down to line super- 
visors who neither understand these 
procedures nor their significance. 
Invariably these procedures and 
policies are sabotaged by operating 
supervision simply because the staff 
specialist failed to explain the rea- 
son for the amendments and 
changes. Personnel sometimes puts 
forth plans and programs which are 
completely impractical from an op- 


erating point of view. Line manage- 
ment is thus convinced that person- 
nel has not given sufficient thought 
to the problem. 


One solution to this dilemma 
would seem to be to give the per- 
sonnel department unlimited func- 
tional authority. Thus senior per- 
sonnel executives could speak with 
authority on all matters pertaining 
to their area and possibly elimin- 
ate the opposition of line in a field 
which they know little about. If 
an operating manager did not like 
a particular program or procedure 
that had been dictated by personnel, 
his only recourse would be to ap- 
peal to higher management. The 
problem would then have to be re- 
solved at the major executive level 
between the senior operating and 
personnel executives. 


This type of organizational rela- 
tionship has some inherent danger. 
One of the most serious is the 
ultimate conflict that comes from 
multiple authority. A divisional 
manager, for example, may have 
specialized instructions coming to 
him from personnel which are not 
practical in his operation at a par- 
ticular time. It may be difficult and 
time consuming to have these in- 
structions revoked. 


Functional authority of the per- 
sonnel department in reality means 
that a portion of the operating ex- 
ecutive’s authority is taken away 
from him. This may in turn result 
in his losing prestige and may event- 
ually weaken his loyalty to the com- 
pany. 

Personnel executives who have 
functional authority throughout their 
organization may become autocratic 
and inflexible. If a personnel man- 
ager feels that his area is overly 
important, he may tend to force it 
on a line manager to the extent that 
other activities are curtailed. This 
may result in uncoordinated and 
poorly balanced company perform- 
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ance. Consequently functional auth- 
ority does not necessarily provide a 
solution to the problem of the per- 
sonnel department's relationship to 
the remainder of the organization. 


Reconciling Personnel and 
Line Management 


There are methods which a per- 
sonnel executive may utilize to over- 
come some of the problems previ- 
ously mentioned and assist him to 
work successfully with line manage- 
ment. If, for example, personnel is 
basically a_ staff function, havin 
only advisory authority, it shoul 
seek to establish an organizational 
relationship with certain basic char- 
acteristics. 

First, personnel officers should 
keep their activities within the scope 
of their delegated authority. They 
must keep in mind that they have 
no authority over line unless speci- 
fically delegated from their line 
superiors. Personnel must then work 
through line and not bypass or cir- 
cumvent it. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why personnel should 
have to wait for a specific invitation 
to offer advice to line. If person- 
nel can create a workable relation- 
ship with line management and gain 
their respect and confidence, line 
will not make a decision in their area 
without giving serious consideration 
tc personnel’s recommendations and 
opinions. Generally, the personnel 
specialist should ensure that his 
opinions are sound and tactfully 
presented. 


Second, it is usually to the per- 
sonnel officer's advantage to discuss 
proposed programs and procedures 
with first line supervision. This type 
of informal groundwork will often 
uncover defects in the proposals. 
First line supervisors will usually be 
responsible for implementing these 
programs and procedures. If they 
lave participated in formulating 
them, there is a greater chance that 


the programs and procedures will 
be successful. 

Third, personnel should attempt 
to familiarize themselves with the 
company’s operations and should re- 
quest line to keep them informed of 
all operating developments. Person- 
nel executive's participation in prob- 
lem solving and production meetings 
is thus to be encouraged. All too 
often personnel is consulted only 
when something has gone wrong in 
its area. Personnel’s participation at 
an earlier stage might have com- 
pletely avoided the crisis. 


Lastly, personnel should ensure 
that all submitted recommendations 
are well thought out and complete 
so that operating managers can 
make a decision one way or the 
other. 


If the personnel department has 
functional authority over line and 
other service departments, the dan- 
gers inherent in this type of relation- 
ship which were previously discus- 
ed should be kept in mind. Per- 
sonnel must understand that its 
authority should be used sparingly 
and only when necessary because if 
carried to extremes, it may destroy 
the manager’s job and therefore may 
destroy departmentation*. Often per- 
sonnel departments which have 
functional authority do not enjoy a 
good relationship with other com- 
ponents of the company because op- 
erating managers feel that their 
authority is being usurped by a de- 
partment which does not have the 
responsibility of producing profit- 
able results. 


Conclusion 


We have examined the two ex- 
tremes of a personnel department's 
relationship to the organization of 
an enterprise. If a personnel officer 
has staff authority, the onus of de- 


4Kootz & O’Donnel, Principles of Management, 
McGraw-Hill, 1959, p. 151. 
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veloping an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence between himself and line 
management and supervision is de- 
pendent to a great extent on his own 
personality and tact. 


A personnel department with 
functional authority often creates 
more problems than it solves. All too 
often the personnel function organ- 
ized in this way becomes an auto- 
cratic empire, disliked and resented 
by other components of the organ- 
ization. Functional guidance, that 
is, the right to advise line and fol- 
low up on approved programs and 
procedures, is frequently an accept- 
able compromise between the two 
extremes. A satisfactory relationship 
is one in which line is required to 
consult the personnal department on 
any pertinent problem but is free to 
make its own decisions without hav- 
ing to account to personnel. This has 


“EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION” 
by Milton Brown 


The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 
225 pp., $4.50 


“For many years I held various 
jobs as a supervisor’, says Milton 
Brown in his opening statement. 
From there on throughout his book 
he proceeds to spell out in prac- 
tical language the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the supervisor in the 
shop or in the office. 


The liberal use of the second per- 
son gives the book an _ intimacy 
which is not always found in writ- 
ings on this subject. As you read, 
the impression grows that you are 
being counselled by a man of wide 
experience in a factual, practical, 
easy to understand way. 

This book is especially designed 
for the new supervisor appointee or 


the advantage of permitting operat- 
ing managers to retain their author- 
ity while ensuring that they have 
had expert counsel in personnel mat- 
ters before making a decision in this 
area. This preserves the axiom that 
final authority should belong to the 
executive responsible for the profit- 
ability of the enterprise. 

In conclusion, it can be readily 
seen that regardless of how a per- 
sonnel department is related to com- 
pany organization or what kind of 
authority relationship is involved, it 
is essential for a personnel officer to 
understand his relative position in 
terms of the company’s organiza- 
tional structure and philosophy. He 
must then do his utmost to function 
accordingly and endeavour to work 
with line as part of the management 
team. 


the experienced worker who hopes 
to become a supervisor. 


Despite its somewhat basic han- 
dling of the subject, the experienced 
supervisor who takes the trouble 
to read it carefully, will profit by its 
thoroughness and will find this book 
an excellent refresher concerning 
the wide range of duties, responsi- 
bilities and problems which come 
within his sphere. 


As you study this book you will 
learn to evaluate your job and 
analyze the effectiveness of your 
own performance, how to make im- 
provements through the study of 
methods analysis,. how to improve 
the effectiveness of your department 
through proper selection and train- 
ing, how to conduct yourself with 
respect to such responsibilities as 
safety, cost control and the labor 
contract, how to appraise your 
abilities and capacities and to pre- 
pare yourself for the executive task 


ahead. 
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Birth of A Federation 


by Harold L. Armstrong* 


In 1948 a group of presidents of 
Ontario and Quebec personnel as- 
sociations met the board of direct- 
ors of the Personnel Association 
of Toronto at a Luncheon during 
Toronto’s annual personnel confer- 
ence. Among the many matters dis- 
cussed at that meeting was the idea 
of forming a federation of person- 
nel associations of Ontario and Que- 
bec. Some of the presidents liked the 
idea and some thought that there 
were not enough associations in ex- 
istence and that we should wait a 
few years. However all agreed to 
think about it and talk it over with 
their directors when their meetings 
began in the Fall. 


During the 1948-49 season I vis- 
ited several associations at their re- 
quest and talked about the possi- 
bilities of success of an Ontario fed- 
eration. The discussions generally 
were around the question of what 
useful purpose would it serve. Most 
of the associations were young in 
years and experience and financially 
they were afraid joining a federation 
would mean an increase in dues and 
they were not ready for that yet. 
The Toronto Association was luke- 
warm as they felt that the newly 
formed associations might think that 
it would be run by the Toronto 
group. Montreal, London, and Ot- 
tawa said they would not join at 
the start but would watch any prog- 
ress with interest and might make 


*Mr. Armstrong is a past-president of PAT, 
of which he has been a member since its forma- 
tion in 1935. He is a specialist in Education, 
Training and Salary Administration for Cana- 
dian General Electric Co. Ltd. This is the first 
in a series telling the background of the Fed- 
eration of Canadian Personnel Associations. 


application in another year or two. 


The same group of presidents and 
some new ones met again at a lunch- 
eon during the 1949 Conference and 
reported back their decisions. At 
that meeting a committee was elect- 
ed to prepare and submit to all On- 
tario associations, sometime before 
the end of the year, a proposed con- 
stitution for consideration. This was 
done. Replies were received from 
nearly every association before the 
end of the year. Several meetings 
were held by the committee in To- 
ronto, Hamilton and St. Catharines 
and a final draft was ready by the 
end of February, 1950. All associa- 
tions were asked to approve it and 
have their president report at the 
next luncheon during the 1950 An- 
nual Conference. 


Some of the important articles of 
the constitution were: 


“The purpose of the federation 
shall be to further sound personnel 
practices and to encourage construc- 
tive employer-employee relations by 
assisting in developing education 
programmes for all associations and 
by fostering personal contacts be- 
tween personnel men and associa- 
tions; exchanging information and 
acting as a source for speakers; and 
in such other manner as may be 
deemed advisable from time to 
time.” 


“Application for membership to 
the federation shall be made by a 


fully qualified personnel associa- 
tion.” 


“The membership fee and annual 
dues shall be on a per capita basis 
with a minimum of $25.00 per 
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year. For associations of more than 
25 active members the annual fee 
shall be on a basis of $1.00 per year 
per active member. 


“The officers and board of direc- 
tors of the federation shall be com- 
posed of representatives from each 
member association. The number of 
representatives shall be on the basis 
of two representatives for the first 
one hundred members in any asso- 
ciation or any portion thereof and 
one representative for each additi- 
onal one hundred members or por- 
tion thereof and one additional rep- 
resentative for each additional one 


hundred members or portion there- 
of.” 


The presidents met again for 
luncheon at the 1950 Annual Con- 
ference. I was now a past president 
of the Toronto Association but I had 
been asked to represent that asso- 
ciation since I was in this from the 
start and had all the details at my 
fingertips. The discussion this time 
was completely on the constitution. 
Each article was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and some were changed. 
The completely revised constitution 
was then mimeographed and sent 
to each association in time for the 
May meetings. A vote was to be 
taken by each association and if 
successful each association was to 
appoint its representatives and have 
them present at the next meeting 
in 1951. 


Seven Ontario associations sent 
their elected representatives to the 
Spring Conference. They met and 
elected the executive officers. Here 
is the first board of directors of The 
Federation of Personnel Associations 
in Ontario: President, Harold L. 
Armstrong, Toronto; Vice-Pres., Jack 
L. Thompson, Hamilton; Secretary, 
William G. Scott, Kitchener-Water- 
loo; Treasurer, Len. W. Woodman, 
Peterborough; Directors, Charles 
Adams, Niagara and District; Wil- 
liam C. Black, Toronto; William H. 


Dickie, Toronto; Arthur Gill, Wind- 
sor; Margaret Donnelly, Women’s 
Personnel Assoc. of Toronto. 


One of the first things the newly 
organized Board sanctioned was to 
set up a committee to prepare and 
issue a quarterly News Bulletin. This 
was issued in September 1951 and 
told of the activities of the various 
association members. It reprinted 
speeches and articles of interest to 
personnel men. Enough copies were 
mailed to each member Association 
to cover their membership and 
single copies were sent to all other 
associations across Canada. 

Soon enquiries and _ interesting 
letters arrived from these non-mem- 
ber groups asking how their asso- 
ciation could join the federation and 
where they could get information 
on personnel administration prac- 
tices. By the end of 1953 the board 
of directors felt it was time to make 
the bulletin into a Canadian journal 
as such a publication could better 
serve personnel people in Canada 
than the journals that were being 
received from other countries. Mem- 
ber association Presidents were in- 
vited to attend a joint meeting with 
the federation board and discuss 
this matter. The Montreal associa- 
tion was also invited. 


J. Rae Perigoe, member of PAT 
since 1943 and one of the early mem- 
bers of London and Windsor per- 
sonnel associations, was invited as 
well to give us advice on the pub- 
lication and editorial problems. The 
final result was the decision of the 
federation to undertake the project 
on a year’s trial and Mr. Perigoe 
was asked to look after the editor- 
ial and publication of the journal. 

On June 23, 1954, 2,000 copies of 
the first edition of The Canadian 
Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Journal were printed. The subscrip- 
tion fee was, as now, $3.00 per year 
for members of the federation and 
$4.00 per year for non-members. The 
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Journal was to be issued on a quar- 
terly basis. Some associations _in- 
creased their dues and subscribed 
for their full membership. Others 
took subscriptions and sent in that 
amount, 


The first issue was well received 
and over 1,500 copies were put in 
the mails. Many encouraging let- 
ters were received from all over 
Canada and the United States. New 
subscriptions at the $4.00 rate began 
to flow in. 


But the federation saw that the 
adventure would not be successful 
financially unless personnel associa- 
tions across Canada were given 
some say in the publication. It was 
estimated the loss would be about 
three or four hundred dollars and 
the federation did not have enough 
in the treasury to cover the losses. 
The Toronto association came to the 
rescue and donated $300.00 to the 
Journal account because they felt 
the Journal had made a good start 
and was worthy of support and also 


because they were in a better po- 
sition to help financially than some 


of the other associations. The To- 
ronto association had over 250 mem- 
bers on their active membership 
roll at the time. 


Once again the presidents were 
asked to have a joint meeting with 
the federation, this time to discuss 
the possibility of organizing a Can- 
adian federation or some organiza- 
tion made up of representative as- 
sociations across Canada to take 
over the responsibilities of publish- 
ing the journal and putting it on a 
sound financial footing. In the mean- 
time much _ correspondence — had 
taken place between the feder- 
ation and other associations such 
as Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg 
and Montreal in regard to forming 
a Canadian federation, only this time 
it was a bigger problem than the 
one before the Ontario Federation 
was formed. 


Several meetings were held by the 
presidents regarding the Journal and 
the Ontario federation was inform- 
ed that a general meeting would be 
held in Winnipeg in the Fall of 
1955. The result was that a new 
organization was set up to take over 
the publication of the journal. The 
federation had producted five issues 
of the journal and would now turn 
over its assets to the new organiza- 
tion to carry on. 


The Ontario federation folded up 
as an organization, having served its 
function, and there was no further 
need to operate as a federation. It 
hoped that a Canadian federation 
would eventually take its place. 


I could not close this article with- 
out expressing my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the honour given me by the 
directors of the board in having me 
as their president during the five 
years the federation operated. The 
loyalty, enthusiasm and participation 
of every member of the board was 
outstanding for they travelled many, 
many miles for every meeting of the 
board. I know that the success of 
the Journal, the formation of some 
new personnel associations, better 
integration of the Ontario Associa- 
tions, increased attendance at the 
annual conference of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto is due in 
some measure to the untiring efforts 
of the directors of the federation. I 
mean such devoted personnel direc- 
tors as; Stan Thompson, Ted Bar- 
rett, Bill Hood of the Hamilton As- 
sociation; John Megannity, Charles 
Adams, O. S. Boase of Niagara & 
District Association; Bill Scott of the 
Grand Valley Association; Len 
Woodman, Stewart James, Jim Dut- 
ton of the Peterborough Associa- 
tion; Art Gill of the Windsor Asso- 
ciation; Margaret Donnelly and 
Helen Seeds of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Toronto; Dorothy Con- 
stable of the London Association; 
George Pettet, Dr. Alex Saunders, 
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Bill Black, Bill Dickie and Phil Chas- 
ton of the Toronto Association; and 
to J. Rae Perigoe, editor of the jour- 
nal right from the start. 


To all of these people I say thank 
you for a job well done. I am sure 
they all feel as I do — the happy 
satisfaction that although the life of 
the Ontario Federation of Personnel 
Associations was a short one it gave 
birth to a healthy, robust and popu- 


lar Canadian Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Journal and sowed 
some good seed for the development 
of a Canadian Federation of Per- 
sonnel Association, one that will 
strengthen the bonds of contact and 
deep friendship between personnel 
people throughout the Dominion and 
increase their knowledge and value 
as inviduals in personnel practices 
and the industrial relations field. 


P.A.T. CONFERENCE 


A review of industrial and person- 
nel relations during the past ten 
years and predictions for the com- 
ing decade will be the underlying 
theme of P A T’s annual Spring Con- 
ference at the Royal York Hotel 
February 28 and 29. 

Keynote speaker will be A. E. 
Grauer, president British Columbia 
Power Corporation Ltd., and chair- 
man of the board and _ president 
British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
His theme will be “The Challenge of 
the Next Decade”. 

The presidents’ luncheon, Thurs- 
day, will be addressed by John 
Marsh, director Industrial Welfare 
Society Inc., London, England, and 
instigator of the Commonwealth 
Conference on human relations in 
industry. His subject will be “Man- 
agement’s Change and Challenge.” 

At 2 p.m., James H. Taylor, vice- 
president Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors Service Inc., New York, will 
speak on “Whither Fringes?” At 3:30 
p.m., Dr. E. W. Bakke, professor of 
Economics at Yale University, will 
speak on “Antagonistic Co-opera- 
tion.” 

Films will be shown as usual be- 
ginning at 4:45 p.m., and to satisfy 
previous years’ complaints that not 
everyone could crowd into or attend 
this session, the films will be shown 
again at 8:30 the following morn- 
ing. 


J. B. McGeachy, television panel- 
ist and associate editor of The Fin- 
ancial Post, will address the dinner 
session. 


Dr. Jules Backman, professor of 
Economics, New York University, 
will speak on “Wages and Produc- 
tivity” at 9:30 a.m. Friday. At 10:45 
W .F. Cook, vice-president Kimber- 
ly-Clark Canada Limited, will speak 
on management development under 
the title “Some Undeveloped Power 
Sites in Management.” 

Friday evening will be “Ladies § 
Night” with Irv Wermont, Boston, 
speaking on “Where Do We Go 
From Here.” Entertainment will be 
by “The Queensmen”, a_ choral 
group. 


The usual ‘commercial exhibits 
will be on hand, but the Personnel 
Workshop will depart from its pre- 
vious practice of trying to show a 
little bit about all facets of indus- 
trial relations work. 


It will instead concentrate on a 
thorough-going analysis of the pres- 
ent-day organization of the person- 
nel function within industry. A half- 
dozen companies with a particularly 
interesting story to tell will be feat- 
ured. In keeping witth the confer- 
ence theme, organization change 
will be emphasized in descriptive 
literature which will accompany the 
exhibit. 
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The Place of Wage and Benefit Surveys 
In Collective Bargaining 


by J. M. 


Wage and benefit surveys repre- 
sent just one factor in the total pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. In this 
paper, the place of wage and benefit 
surveys in the collective bargaining 
process will be considered under five 
main headings: 

1. the context in which surveys 
are used in the total bargain- 
ing process; 
analysis of the two key uses 
of surveys — informative and 
persuasive; 

a hypothetical case involving 
survey design and conduction, 
and editing, tabulation, analy- 
sis and use of survey results; 
the uses and abuses of survey 
data; 

general conclusions on the 
place of wage and benefit sur- 
veys in collective bargaining, 
with a suggested bibliography 
compiled for those who wish 
to pursue the study of tech- 
niques of survey design and 
conduction. 


Context 

There are many factors which de- 
termine a company’s position in the 
collective bargaining process, and 
wage and benefit surveys represent 
just one factor in the total process. 

A company’s position will depend 
on factors such as—ability to pay, 
desire to pay, productivity, relative 
strength of the company and the 
union, the economic state of the in- 
dustry as a whole, the going wage 


*Mr. Millons is Director, Survey Division, 


Central Ontario Industrial Relation Institute, 
Toronto.- Adapted from a talk given to the 
Collective Bargaining Discussion Group of the 


Personnel Association of Toronto on December 
15, 1959. 


Millons* 


rates in the local labor market, sup- 
ply and demand factors in the local 
labor market, and other factors. 


Key Uses of Surveys 

Against this contextual —back- 
ground of the overall collective bar- 
gaining process, surveys can have 
two key uses—informative and per- 
suasive. 

In the informative sense, surveys 
can be used to provide management 
with information on: 

(a) the going rates and benefits 
in their community and their 
industry for the same occupa- 
tional classes which they em- 
ploy; 
the wage rates, benefits and 
working conditions negotiat- 
ed in other settlements by the 
union with which they are 
dealing; 
an estimate of some of the 
items which may be expect- 
ed to feature in union de- 
mands. 

In the persuasive sense, survey 
data can be used to validate econ- 
omic arguments in the collective 
bargaining process. 


Hypothetical Case — Survey 
Design and Conduction 

To illustrate the key uses of sur- 
veys in collective bargaining, let us 
consider the hypothetical case of a 
Toronto company which is engaged 
in the manufacture of electrical ac- 
cessories, and is preparing for re-ne- 
gotiation of contract with the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UEW). Let 
us suppose that the company has 80 
different hourly-rated employee clas- 
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sifications which are included in the 
bargaining unit. 

The informative use required of 
surveys in the preparative process 
will be defined by the facts which 
are required to be obtained through 
surveys. These facts would be, at 
minimum: 

(a) the general pattern of UEW 
settlements since the existing 
contract was signed; 

(b) the going rates and benefits 
for each employee classifica- 
tion: 

(i) paid by the employers in 
the area (all industries ); 

(ii) paid by the employers 
in the area (same indus- 
try). 

Once these questions have been 
clearly defined, the availability of 
survey data must be ascertained. 
Some of the required information 
may be available from institutional 
sources, such as the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, the Federal De- 
partment of Labour, or from surveys 
conducted by other companies and 
agencies. It is more likely, however, 
that special surveys will need to be 
conducted in order to obtain the 
required information. 

It is not proposed to discuss here 
the technicalities of survey design 
and condition in detail, but simply 
to outline the steps involved in any 
survey process, and, at the same 
time, to indicate the possibilities of 
bias which can occur during these 
steps. 

The initial step in survey designs, 
as has already been stated, is the 
definition of questions to be answer- 
ed by the survey. The possibilities 
of bias here are obvious, in that am- 
biguous or loosely-worded questions 
will lead to ambiguous or loosely- 
worded answers. In surveys of major 
dimension, particularly those involv- 
ing verbal ‘responses (e.g. benefit 
surveys) rather than numerical re- 
sponses (e.g. wage surveys), a pre- 


liminary pilot survey is invariably a 
worthwhile endeavor; the results of 
the pilot survey can be used to 
help shape the questions defined in 
the major survey. 


It should be noted here, as a gen- 
eral rule, that survey instructions 
should be written so as to preclude 
varying interpretations of questions 
by respondents, and that survey 
question blanks should be designed 
to delimit responses to the informa- 
tion which is specifically required. 
The specific point or period in time 
for which survey data are rquired 
must also be defined, to ensure uni- 
formity of response. 


The choice of the range of the 
survey is a second obvious source of 
bias. The range of data to be obtain- 
ed, the number and types of com- 
panies to be surveyed, the occupa- 
tional classes to be included, all 
must be measured in terms of repre- 
sentativeness. A lack of representa- 
tion in any one of these items, i.e, 
selective rather than comprehensive 
coverage of the items under survey, 
can again lead to inbuilt bias in the 
survey results. 


The third step in the survey pro- 
cess involves the editing of returns, 
the processing of survey data (tabu- 
lation and calculation of aggregates 
and averages), summary, analysis 
and interpretation of results. Here 
again, the opportunities for inbuilt 
bias (e.g. acceptance of survey re- 
turns at face value without proper 
editing and analysis, and acceptance 
of statistical calculations without 
systematic verification) are appar- 
ent. 

It is important to be aware of 
these possibilities of bias, and to 
eliminate them as far as possible, if 
only for the reason that the oppos- 
ition will be seeking such errors in 
negotiations to turn to their own ad- 
vantage. 


The proper assembly, analysis, 
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and interpretation of survey data 
will enable our hypothetical com- 
pany to make valid comparisons of 
its wages and benefits with respect 
to the wages and benefits which pre- 
vail in the area and the industry. 
In other words, our hypothetical 
company will be in an informed pos- 
ition to make judgment of its status 
in the labour market. 

These survey data, plus other in- 
formation on the union’s_ bargain- 
ing pattern, should enable the com- 
pany to predict to some extent the 
kinds of demands which may be ex- 
pected from the employees. 

On the strength of these predic- 
tions and in co-ordination with the 
other general factors such as inabil- 
ity to pay, the financial state of the 
industry as a whole, and the other 
items referred to earlier, it should 
then be possible for the Company to 
plan its course or courses for the 
actual bargaining, sessions. 

The persuasive use of survey data 
in collective bargaining occurs large- 
ly during the actual processes of 
negotiations and conciliation hear- 
ings. In this aspect, survey data, 
and other statistical and economic 
information, are used to validate 
economic arguments for or against 
wage increases or changes in fringe 
benefits. In this instance both com- 
pany and union will present only 
those data which are favorable to 
their respective causes. Objectivity 
will frequently be buried in favour 
ot the “persuasive truth” and sur- 
vey data will frequently be pre- 
sented out of context. 


Uses and Abuses of Survey Data 

The contemporary proverb, 
ures don’t lie, 
sums up the frequent role of survey 


data in the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, 


“Fig- 
but liars can figure’ 


As has been previously mentioned, 
survey design is largely a problem 
of definition. Abuses of survey data 


may occur from two sources—the in- 
built bias, and the presentation out 
of context (discussed in the previous 
section ). In other words, the factors 
which determine the validity and 
usefulness of survey material are 
survey design, and survey analysis 
and interpretation. 

When survey data, which have 
been compiled by agencies outside 
the company, are to be used, the 
purpose for which the data have 
been collected must be the prime 
consideration in determining useful- 
ness. It is always advisable to read 
the fine print and to understand ex- 
actly what kinds of information are 
included or excluded, before conclu- 
sions are drawn about using such 
information as a comparative yard 
stick. Very few of the available 
scurces of survey data stand up un- 
der close analysis for possible use in 
a context other than that for which 
they are compiled. 

Company conducted surveys 
should be organized and designed 
to eliminate ambiguities, to ensure 
that the results have value. 

There are cases where the com- 
pany or the union will determine 
the qualitative aspects of its case 
first and then proceed to manipu- 
late or otherwise bias its statistics 
in order to validate its case. In 
other words, they will rationalize by 
means of statistics after the fact. 

Lack of representativeness of sur- 
vey data used in the bargaining pro- 
cess also may bring conflict, as, for 
example, in a case where the com- 
pany and the union have each sur- 
veyed different sectors of the same 
labour market to produce data 
which are respectively claimed to be 
representative of the total labor mar- 
ket. 

There are many pitfalls in the uses 
of survey and other statistical data 
in collective bargaining. For sur- 
vey data to have any objective 
meaning, the content of the data 
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must be cagried out by competent, 
qualified personnel. 


In a comparison of occupational 
wage rates, for example, it is im- 
portant: 

(a) to know that the jobs com- 
pared are actually the same 
in content; 
to appreciate the difference 
between rates and earnings: 
to understand the varying 
conditions of different labor 
markets, and not to make im- 
proper comparisons concern- 
ing them. Wage comparisons 
in a given labor market, for 
example, are valid only if 
made between the same oc- 
cupations, in the same local- 
ity, at the same point of time. 

Informed judgment plays some 
part in survey design and interpreta- 
tion and use of survey results. In- 
tuition has no place in survey tech- 
niques. 


(b) 


Summary 


It is obvious, therefore, that wage 
and benefit surveys can be of value 
in collective bargaining, and it is 
equally obvious that they can be 
abused. 

At best, wage and benefit surveys 
can be an extremely useful tool in 
the determination of the economic 
elements of collective bargaining; at 
their worst, surveys can serve to in- 
ject an element of distrust into the 
collective bargaining process. The 
successful use of wage and benefit 
surveys depends upon many factors, 
of which intelligent design and in- 
terpretation are the most important. 


Bibliography 


As a guide to those interested in the technical 
aspects of survey design, the following general 
publications are recommended: 

“How to Make a Wage Survey”, by Belcher 
and Heneman, Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1950. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., (con- 
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Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. (in- 
dustry classifications standardized, to be used 
for surveys which are planned to relate to gov. 
ernment published statistics). 


Labour Organization in Canada, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. (a detailed listing of union 
organization, by affiliation and location). 


Provincial Labour Standards, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. (a comparative study in con- 
cise reference form of provincial labour legis- 
lation relating to minimum wages, statutory 
holidays, etc.). 


“BIG BUSINESS” TRANSCRIPT 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has published the complete 
verbatim transcript of “Big Busi- 
ness”, the series of six programs 
telecast on all stations of its English 
TV network from January 13 to 
February 17. 

The series dealt with management 
problems of today as seen through 
the eyes of management itself. 

The 24-page booklet, containing 
25,000 words of transcript, will be 
sold at the following scale of prices: 
single copies, up to 14 — 65 cents; 
15-20 copies 55 cents; 51-100 
copies — 50 cents; 101-500 copies — 
45 cents; over 500 copies — 35 cents. 


Orders will be shipped postpaid 
in Canada and may be either accom- 
panied by cheque or billed later. 
Order from CBC Publications 
Branch, Box 500, Toronto, Ont. 


MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 


P A T sponsored a seminar on 
management in Toronto March 24- 
26, led by Professor Earl Brooks of 
Cornell University, who acts as con- 
sultant on organization and execu- 
tive development for a number of 
major companies. Other speakers 
were Richard F. Hinton, manager 
personnel and industrial relations, 
Shell Oil Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, and Herbert L. Sheppard, man- 
ager personnel compensation and 
development, Canadian Westing- 
house Company Limited. 
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“Contracting Out” — Its Implications for 
Future Collective Bargaining 


By Jean-Réal Cardin* 


It is not my intention to explore 
the whole notion of “contracting- 
out” or “subcontracting” as a matter 
of controversy between management 
and the unions. I shall comment 
more specifically on the implications 
of contracting work out for the 
future of collective bargaining as it 
tends to develop in modern labor 
relations today. 


Surely, it’s difficult to speculate on 
how such an issue will affect future 
labor relations and in what way this 
will be reflected in the collective 
bargaining issues of the coming 
years. 

A good way to approach the prob- 
lem of contracting out for the future 
in a more realistic fashion, I think, 
is to reverse the terms and see how 
such a problem will be affected by 
the developing trends in collective 
bargaining relations. 

The reason is that contracting out, 
as well as any of the other issues in 
collective labor relations, is going to 
be dealt with according to what 
management and unions conceive at 
one time, as being the proper role 
of collective bargaining. 

If we consider more particularly 
the issue of contracting out or sub- 
contracting, I think it is safe to say 
that its impact upon collective bar- 
gaining will depend on how the re- 
sulting agreement will be looked at 
by both management and unions as 
to its nature and interpretation. 


*M. Cardin is Director, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Montreal. This 
material is drawn from his remarks at a recent 
symposium in the Montreal Board of Trade. 


Management's Rights 


The first idea to retain in this line 
of reasoning is that contracting out 
comes under what are commonly 
thought of as management’s rights 
or prerogatives. Everyone, I guess, 
agrees that it is an exercise of the 
right of management to determine 
the means and method of produc- 
tion. Stated in such terms, nobody, 
even among union members and 
representatives, will deny that con- 
tracting work out or subcontracting 
are essentially part of management's 
prerogatives to “manage”, i.e to “run 
the plant” for the purpose of operat- 
ing the business efficiently and for a 
profit. 


Contracting out, therefore, falls 
within the range of decisions which 
deal with the tangible aspects of the 
business—such as determination of 
the number and location of plants, 
the types of products to be made, 
technological methods, processes, 
and material to be used, finance and 
price policies, business practices, ete. 
It surely comes also within the scope 
of decisions applying in the field of 
employer - employee relationship — 
such as direction of the working 
force, hiring, transfer, promotion, 
suspension or discharge for cause, 
layoff for lack of work, etc. For in- 
stance, a layoff may occur following 
the abandoning of a line of produc- 
tion or the discontinuation of certain 
kinds of services or works because 
the company finds it more econom- 
ical to contract them out. 


Now, we all know that such terms 
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as “management's rights” or “man- 
agement’s prerogatives”, of which 
“contracting out” is but a limited as- 
pect, are expresssions the notion of 
which may vary considerably ac- 
cording to the context of labor re- 
lations to which we refer, the sector 
of industry within which they apply, 
or the legal or collective bargaining 
set up to which they are tied up. 

In the earlier situation where no 
union existed, where there was no 
collective bargaining, management 
alone decided as to contracting out 
or subcontracting, subject only to 
ordinary governmental restrictions. 
But very soon, in certain industrial 
areas such as the clothing and build- 
ing industries, in which by neces- 
sity subcontracting was a daily prac- 
tice among employers, trade unions 
tried to impose restrictions upon 
such a practice as soon as they 
came into the picture. 

We see, therefore, that the issue of 
contracting out is about as old as 
the collective bargaining process, at 
least in certain industrial sectors. 
But we also note that the right it- 
self was not challenged by the 
unions implicated. The latter were 
concerned only with its exercise on 
the part of management. Unions 
tried, through collective bargaining. 
to restrict by way of limitations and 
devices of different kinds, the use of 
subcontracting where such a _ use 
seemed to cause a prejudice to the 
goals they were striving to achieve. 

In such a context, the issue of 
contracting out was dealt with in 
the same manner as any other item 
that the bargaining power of the 
negotiating parties permitted to be 
included in the agreement. For the 
union it was above all a matter of 
job control, protection of established 
union standards as to wages, hours, 
and conditions of work, etc. 

On the other hand, management, 


usually the main contractor who had 
to deal with a union, tried to save as 


much as possible on this item as he 
did for the others. It was then a 
sheer test of power between the 
negotiating parties. All that was 
conceded by the contractor was the 
portion of his original rights which 
the union was able to bring into the 
scope of the bargaining area. 

There was almost no legal imper- 
ative to satisfy because of the quasi 
total absence of labor legislation and 
the pure de facto status of the col- 
lective agreement within the indus- 
try. 


Things Have Changed 
Now, things have changed. Union- 
ism has developed and the bulk of 
its membership is actually concen- 
trated in relatively new sectors of 
industry which we commonly call 
the mass-production sectors. It is 


really in those big industrial units 
that the weight of the union pres- 
sure manifests itself nowadays. Lab- 
or law and policy has grown up to 
become what it is presently—an in- 


volved set of rules and principles 
emanating from governmental auth- 
ority and applied through a huge 
administrative network of boards 
and commissions committed to its 
enforcement. 

Unionism has gained recognition 
both in law and in fact, to a degree 
that we must not underestimate. 
Problems as such have consequently 
changed in nature and importance. 
Labor relations in modern industrial 
society are not at all what they were 
in early trades areas. 

The nature and scope as well as 
the functional and legal status of the 
collective agreement no longer war- 
rant the traditional view upon man- 
agement rights and, consequently, 
upon the contracting out phase 
thereof. 

An employer in such a state 
of affairs, when taking out of the 
bargaining unit a certain portion 
of work through subcontracting or 
contracting out, is no longer able to 
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justify his decision on the sole basis 
of his managerial right. 

So when a company, for instance, 
decides to contract out major new 
construction work or its normal 
maintenance operations, or again, 
turns over the cafeteria operation to 
an independent contractor, etc., it 
must do that in strict observance of 
the terms of the agreement if it con- 
tains some specific provision to that 
effect; if not, it must act in such 
a way as to avoid rendering other 
provisions of the same agreement 
null and void. For instance, a com- 
pany turns over to a subcontractor 
the operation of a maintenance work 
which it previously assumed through 
its own employees covered by the 
bargaining unit. Even if there is 
nothing provided in the agreement 
specifically prohibiting such a prac- 
tice, it may well come out that the 
company is not entitled to contract 
out because it would violate the re- 
cognition clause of the existing 
agreement. 

I do not say that this will always 
be the case, and that management, 
during the term of an agreement, 
will never be able to contract out 
even when nothing has been pro- 
vided for at the bargaining table. I 
just want to emphasize the fact that 
under the developing context of col- 
lective bargaining, the business of 
contracting out is going to become 
more and more tied up to a total in- 
terpretation of the collective agree- 
ment. 

What does that mean for the 
future of collective bargaining rela- 
tionships? It means that contracting 
out and subcontracting are still part 
of management’s prerogatives, but as 
many other similar management's 
rights, it is bound to come more 
and more within the scope of the 
bargaining process. 

Undoubtedly, management _ is 
going to retain the intiative on the 
matter. But in addition to seeing 


their initiative more or less curtailed 
by the very terms of the agreement, 
according to the industrial set-up in 
which negotiations take place, and 
the kind of unions operating therein, 
the contracting out practice will be- 
come more and more subject to 
some kind of revision through the 
grievance procedure. 


No Paradox 


Stated in such terms, the problems 
may seem paradoxical. In fact it is 
not. The basic explanation to such 
a view is that, in the present stage 
of labor relations, the collective 
agreement is no longer the kind of 
compromise that settled for a time 
certain specific issues like wages, 
hours and conditions of work, over 
which, periodically, parties had to 
bargain. With the growth of indus- 
try and with the presence of indus- 
trial unions attached to the plant 
through legal recognition, it has 
become and tends to become more 
and more the “law” of the plant. 
And every issue threatening the 
equilibrium attained through col- 
lective agreement tends to be in- 
terpreted by reference to the terms 
and spirit of this agreement. It 
may happen, in such a situation, 
that contracting work out of the 
bargaining unit will mean disruption 
of the unit’s order and_ therefore 
start a chain reaction of economic, 
legal and human implications. 


In this light, let us examine briefly 
the alternative situations in which 
collective bargaining may find itself 
as regards contracting out. 

First, there is nothing mentioned 
in the agreement about contracting 
work out. Then, the company has 
the right to take out some phase of 
its production process or any acces- 
sory work normally performed by its 
own employees and give it to an- 
other firm or subcontractor. In my 
opinion, this cannot be challenged. 

However, such a right is not an 
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absolute one, in that it is always 
subject to the limitation imposed 
upon it by the terms and provisions 
of the agreement as a whole. In no 
event can the right of contracting 
out be exercised in a manner that is 
inconsistent with the agreement or 
will deprive the employees of the 
benefits of the agreement. 


“Good Faith" 


Suppose a company, relying upon 
the residual rights of management 
to make changes in the working 
force in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, subcontracts its former 
guards to other jobs in the bargain- 
ing unit. The contract contains no 
clause concerning the subcontracting 
of work by the employer. As long as 
the company acts “in good faith” i.e. 
for truly objective reasons: econ- 
omy, efficiency, etc. (which are a 
matter of provable facts), it has the 
right to do so. I think the union, 
on the other hand, has the right to 
have this change discussed in all 
steps of the grievance procedure, 
but this right “to discuss” cannot be 
considered as a “veto right” in the 
absence of explicit language to that 
effect in the contract. 


Let’s take another example. A 
company subcontracts the operation 
of its cafeteria during the term of an 


agreement. The cafeteria had been 
traditionally operated by the com- 
pany and was part of the bargaining 
unit. The employees in the cafeteria 
were covered by the agreement. The 
effect of the contracting out was that 
the employees of the cafeteria were 
taken out of the bargaining unit and 
had to accept the terms of the sub- 
contractor company in order to keep 
their jobs. In fact, the wages offered 
by the new contractor were much 
lower than those agreed upon in 
the original agreement. It was de- 
cided by the arbitrator that the 
failure to incorporate an express pro- 
hibition against contracting out in 


the agreement did not authorize 
such a deal by the company. “It is 
an obligation of a party to a contract 
not to enter upon a course of con- 
duct the effect of which is to avoid 
that contract and to render it null 
and void”. This is well settled in 
contract law, and how much more 
applicable is it to a labor contract 
intended to maintain a _ proper, 
stable, working relationship between 
a company, its employees and the 
union. 

In this precise case, the contract- 
ing out by the company removed 
from the union’s jurisdiction one of 
the departments expressly covered 
by the agreement, thereby violating 
its terms as to recognition, wages 
and work conditions. So, we see, the 
“good faith” principle in such 
cases is of the utmost importance, 
and in order to ascertain it, we have 
to explore the facts in the light of 
the whole agreement. 

The second alternative is where 
there is some provision in the agree- 
ment regarding contracting out. I 
think it is better, where problems 
are likely to arise on this issue, to 
include some provision in order for 
both parties to have something as 
clearly set out as possible to rely 
upon. In some industries, like build- 
ing and clothing, it is necessary for 
unions to provide for some kind of 
regulation as to subcontracting in 
order to safeguard the union stand- 
ards; to protect the job opportuni- 
ties for members; to avoid work 
being transferred to non-union 
shops, ete. But in practically no 
case is it a good thing to include a 
full bar against contracting out. It 
would often greatly impair the in- 
dustrial efficiency and would have 
the effect of a boomerang upon 
unions imposing it on management. 
From a legal standpoint, I doubt 
that such a veto incorporated in an 
agreement would really be valid at 


all. 
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Restrictions upon contracting out, 
however, are becoming more and 
more a negotiable matter and con- 
ditions covered in the agreement 
should, I think, reflect the desire of 
both parties to achieve the best 
pattern through which interests of 
the workers and of management will 
be in balance to preserve the proper 


equilibrium between human and 
economic needs in a given indus- 
trial unit. 


This is a matter of realism and 
good faith for both parties to see 
that the terms of the contract be in- 
terpreted according to these prin- 
ciples. 


Habit Rules of Procedure 


by John Aylan-Parker* 


To-day there are so very many 
books and articles on theories and 
procedures for management that 
many a poor fellow has no time to 
develop his procedures for handling 
day to day tasks. He is confronted 
with first one theory or article and 
then another as a basis for his oper- 
ating. This means that he is con- 
tinually trying to adjust his thinking 
in the realm of theory without hav- 
ing time to decide on his basic 
methods of attack. All of this is 
added to the current modern pres- 
sure of the business, with which the 
modern man is expected to cope. 

Is it not time that we developed 
procedural rules for our day to day 
tasksP And should we not memor- 
ize these rules until they become a 
habit? This would mean that we 
will forget nothing, no matter what 
disturbances occur. 


Ceiling — Glue — String 
I was reminded of some of my old 
habit rules when a young friend was 
helping me to build a recreation 
room. As we placed the first few 
panels we developed a routine. A 
little later I heard him say to him- 


*Mr. Aylan-Parker is a member of the per- 


sonnel group at Bell Telephone, Toronto and 
is at present engaged in management develop- 
ment studies. He is a graduate of Bishop’s 
College and spent 10 years in the army. 


self “Ceiling, glue and string”. He 
was repeating the procedure in key 
words of his own — “ceiling” meant 
to mark the location of the stud on 
the ceiling; “glue” meant had we re- 
membered to glue the stud; and 
“string” meant that we should have 
the marked string ready for spac- 
ing the nails. By repeating this 
rule, he wasted no time saying ‘I 
wonder if we have forgotten any- 
thing?” And we made no mistakes 
if the telephone rang, or if we were 
called for tea, or if my wife came 
down to ask us what we would like 
for supper. 


These habit rules or procedures 
are the check-sequences used by an 
individual. They are not the detail- 
ed procedural rules laid down in a 
business practice. Although these 
are personal rules for individuals, 
many of them can be standardized 
for jobs or for groups of individuals. 


The army has used these for years 
e.g. the sequence of giving an or- 
der. Years ago it was identified that 
a habit rule was necessary in the 
heat of battle. Business many years 
ago was not subjected to the “heat 
of battle” — but it is today. 


Developing the Habit 
This is a training problem. May 





I suggest that we go back to the 
school method of continual repeti- 
tion by the instructor, such as “now 
what is the habit rule’ — and you 
and I repeat it like a parrot. The 
habit rule would, of course, be part 
of many courses on various subjects. 
The habit rule would be brought in 
throughout the whole course by the 
instructor — as will other items that 
he wishes to impress on the candi- 
dates. Let us not go too far in the 
group discussion method of training 
—I hope that the days of an instruc- 
tor have not disappeared. 


Bomsar 


Here is an example of a possible 
habit rule procedure for issuing an 
order. The key work is BOMSAR. 

B—Background information 

Why a task has to be done 

O—Objective 

A very brief statement of what 
is to be done 

M—Method 

To meet the objective — the 
plan in detail 

S—Supplies 

Supplies needed to do 
work: Equipment, vehicles, 
stationery (including forms), 
accommodation, etc. 


the 


A—Assistance 
Assistance arranged for or to 
be obtained, for: advice from 
staff group, statistical data, ex- 
tra men needed, etc. 
R—Reports 
What oral or written reports 
(formal or informal) are re- 
quired to control the progress 
of the work, 


What — Who — How — When — 
Feed Back 


Let us consider a new procedure 
being presented to a certain staff 
man for checking, prior to use in an 


operating group. This staff man al- 


ways applies the following check: 
“what — who — how — when — feed 
back”. If the writing clearly answers 
these questions, he considers that it 
is at least methodically sound. 

Habit rules or procedures could 
be developed in all industries on 
various aspects. But in general we 
can think about such tasks as: 

What must I check in approving a 
promotion? 

What are the key items I must 
obtain from the barrage of a custom- 
ers complaint? 

What points should I use in ex- 
plaining the budget to the boss? 


What are the items I check to 
make sure that nothing is forgotten 
in planning the sales material for a 
new product? 

Have I any rules for classifying in- 
formation to be stored for the fu- 
ture? 

It is obvious from the above that 
we will waste much valuable time if 
we think out our procedure each 
time we have a task. This is not 
easy when, at the same time, we are 
interrupted by telephone calls and 
visitors — all when we already have 
several problems at hand floating 
through our brain. We must there- 
fore have automatic habit rules to 
serve as a hand line as we wade 
through the swirling waters of 
normal business day. 

If we have no habit rules in our 
business, it means that we expect 
each man to decide on his procedure 
before he tackles any problem — in- 
stead of expecting him to concen- 
trate his brain power solely on the 
problem. 


Standard Rules 


If you agree that we need habit 
rules of procedure, then surely we 
should go the next step and stand- 
ardize these rules wherever they 
can be applied. We all can’t be the 
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best procedure developers, so why 
not strengthen our organization by 
pooling our ideas on each procedure 
to develop the best which many can 
apply. 


I feel strongly that we must think 
of providing tools (such as habit 
rules) to each management man so 
that he can operate under modern 
pressure conditions — pressures 


which come from the operations of 
the business and also from the many 
new theories and ideas that are be- 
ing developed continually. 


Editor's Note: After writing the 
above article and while it was still 
in our hands, Mr. Parker noticed 
that Wallace Clark dealt with this 
subject from the same point of view 
in the first page of his pamphlet 
“Methods to Free Creative Brains in 
Industry.” The pamphlet was pub- 
lished by Wallace Clark and Com- 
pany, consulting management engin- 
eers, New York, New York. 


Book Reviews 


PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL 
SETTLEMENT IN FIVE 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES* 


Industrial Relations Centre of 
McGill University 


Professor H. D. Woods and his co- 
authors have written a _ book 
on labor-management relations that 
should long remain a text book in in- 
dustrial relations. It is a scholarly 
treatise of the subject and is pre- 
sented, in detail, in five main sec- 
tions dealing with case studies by the 
co-authors. Professor Woods gives a 
comprehensive introduction to these 
case studies and an excellent review 
of the processes involved in these 
studies. Each of the case studies is 
carefully documented with numer- 


ous references and other relevant 
data indicating the painstaking 
efforts of the authors. 


It is a book that should be of great 
value to those in industry whose 
primary responsibility is the field of 
industrial relations. To industrial 
relations consultants, lawyers con- 
cemed with this field, labor leaders 
and students of industrial relations, 
it offers not only a detailed analysis 
of current problems but also a crit- 
ical assessment of various situations 
and their implications to industrial 
relations. 


The material for the various case 
studies is compiled from a_ wide 
variety of sources, including among 
others, the Labor Gazette, reports 
of royal commissions, union publica- 
tions, newspaper files, agreements, 
briefs and decisions relevant to these 
situations, interviews with govern- 
ment, union, and management of- 
ficials. This resource material points 
up the care in amassing evidence to 
produce the book. 


The book in particular describes 
the different patterns that develop 
in third party intervention in both 
arbitration and conciliation proce- 
dures and the degree of success of 
such third party intervention in the 
various case studies. In the opening 
chapters Professor Woods introduces 
the reader to the process of accom- 
modation and normative solutions to 
third party disputes. These terms 
and the accompanying definitions go 
far in presenting new and important 
terminology and are of considerable 
assistance in helping to understand 
the process of negotiations. 


Any study of this book cannot but 
impress upon the reader the com- 
plex nature of the collective bargain- 
ing process. This is particularly 
true not only in achieving an agree- 
ment between the company and 
union negotiators but also in accom- 
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modating the various factions with 
either group. This is well illustrated 
in the various case studies which, in 
general, deal with multi-union situa- 
tions and associations of employers. 
Further, it becomes evident that as 
the complexity of interests repre- 
sented by either employer or union 
increases, the more important be- 
comes the matter of internal accom- 
modation. 

No effort is spared to concisely de- 
fine the various procedures discussed 
in the book so that the reader has 
a frame of reference to relate these 
definitions to the various case 
studies. 

It is not a book for the casual 
reader. For those, however, who are 
prepared to devote the time to care- 
fully read and study the various sec- 
tions it can be tremendously reward- 
ing and provide new insights and ap- 
proaches to this complex subject. 

—Ronald H. Hanagan, 


Amalgamated Electric Corp. Ltd. 
Toronto. 


*C. P. Chaston, who reviewed this book for 
our January, 1959 Journal, felt that this im- 
portant work deserved more. specialized at- 
tention. 


CANADA CAREERS DIRECT- 
ORY, 1960 published by the Corn- 
market Press Limited, 410 St. 
Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, P.Q. 
Price $3.00. Free to college seniors 
and graduate students. 


This is the first edition of an an- 
nual reference book which gives the 
openings for employment and the 
opportunities and prospects offered 
to university graduates by industrial 
and commercial organizations and 
government agencies. 


More than 50 blue chip companies 
take a page each to tell about the 
job opportunities offered by their or- 
ganizations and more than 200 com- 
panies are summarized in tabular 


form in a classified index. 


This lat- 


ter tells the size of the organization, 
whether men or women are employ- 
ed and the areas in which employ- 
ment is offered. 


In addition, there is a series of 
authoritative articles on Choosing 
Your Career, Career Conflicts, From 
Graduate to Manager, and The Sort 
of Job You Want, written by the 
director of student personnel ser- 
vices at McMaster and by personnel 
and management training specialists. 


A. E. Fetterly, general supervisor, 
management training and develop- 
ment, The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, writes “From Graduate 
to Manager,” I. D. Martyn, person- 
nel division, Dupont of Canada Lim- 
ited, writes “Career Conflicts on the 
Campus”, and Paul W. Boynton, 
former coordinator, college recruit- 
ment, Socony Mobile Oil Company 
Incorporated writes “So You Want a 
Better Job”. 


Personnel directors canvassing the 
college trade should read this book. 
J. R. Pericor, Editor 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


I have just finished reading, with 
much interest, the January issue of 
the Journal and enjoyed it very 
much. As usual it is at a very high 
level. 


One minor correction on page 34; 
I am quoted as reporting on our 
Association’s liaison with the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and saying that we 
now have a three-year certificate 
course both in Edmonton and Saska- 
toon. 


Obviously this should be Edmon- 
ton and Calgary. We have no con- 
nection in Saskatoon and of course 
it would come under the University 
of Saskatchewan. 

F. D. Miller, President 
Personnel Association of Edmonton 
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Directory of 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federation of Canadian Personnel Associations 


President E. E. Litt, H. J. Heinz Company of Canada Limited, Leam- 
ington, Ont. 

Vice-President J. J. Carson, B.C. Electric Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of Canada Limited, 
143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Next Annual Meeting—La Salle Hotel, Kingston, Ontario, November 
18-19. 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association 


Central Vancouver Island Chapter—President George Beaubier, Mac- 
Millan and Bloedel Ltd., Chaimanus, B.C. 


Meetings—Third Friday of each month, alternating between Nanaimo 
and Duncan. 

Victoria Chapter—President E. R. Peck, Personnel Officer, British Col- 
umbia Power Commission, Victoria, B.C. 

Meetings—Fourth Tuesday of each month, Pacific Club, Victoria. 


Vancouver Chapter—President R. C. Lamb, Personnel Manager, Port 
Moody, B.C. 


Meetings—Third Thursday of each month at Hotel Georgia, Vancouver. 


Personnel Association of Edmonton 
President F. D. Miller, Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd. 
Vice-President M. S. Cooke. 
Secretary G. S. Hayward. 
Treasurer H. B. Hollands. 


Calgary Personnel Association 
President A. J. Rendall, Richfield Oil Corporation. 
Vice-President H. W. Stevens, Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited. 
Secretary Mrs. P. B. Hodgins, Canada Safeway Limited. 
Treasurer J. D. Hay, T. Eaton Company of Canada Limited. 


Regina Personnel Association 
President W. Moher, Imperial Oil Marketing Division. 


Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg 
President K. L. Parkhurst, Burns and Company Limited. 
Treasurer Miss E. M. Grinke, Paulin Chambers Company Limited. 
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Sarnia and District Personnel Association 
President J. E. Hadler, Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Corunna. 
Vice-President R. F. Nief, Cabot Carbon of Canada Limited, Sarnia. 
Treasurer H. G. McKittrick, City Hall, Sarnia. 

Secretary O. C. Spears, Mueller Limited. 


Personnel Association of Toronto 
President Herbert Hill, Canada Packers Limited. 
Vice-President R. L. Hart, Canada Wire and Cable Company. 
Vice-President E. F. L. Henry, Canadian Manufacturers Association. 
Secretary-Manager O. A. Petersen, 170 Bloor St. W. Toronto. 
Treasurer C. G. Bourne, Molson’s Brewery (Ontario) Limited. 
Meetings—Second Tuesday of each month at Park Plaza Hotel. 


Meetings—Second Tuesday of each month at Park Plaza Hotel. 


Niagara District Personnel Association 

President R. L. Stevens, Ferranti-Packard Electric Limited, St. Cath- 
arines. 

Vice-President J. H. Morrow, McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Cath- 
arines. 

Secretary J. B. Volz, Electro-Metallurgical Company, Welland. 

Treasurer J. A. McDonald, Kimberley-Clark Products Company, Nia- 
gara Falls. 





Kingston-St. Lawrence Personnel Association 
President F. C. Whitney. 
Vice-President Stan Thompson. 
Secretary Margaret Machan. 
Treasurer W. W. Farrell. 





Montreal Personnel Association 
President W. L. Jacobsen, Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Vice-President L. A. Duchastil, The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company. 
Secretary-Treasurer P. H. Burns, P.O. Box 515, Station B, Montreal. 


Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal 
Chairman Miss Catherine A. Scofield, Lytle Engineering Specialties 
“ § Limited. 

Vice-Chairman Miss Joan Walker, Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany. 
Secretary Mrs. Myra Lebel, Canada Steamship Lines Limited. 
Treasurer Miss Heather Pratt, Canadian National Railways. 


This is the second issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1960 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1960, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Journal, 


Suite 2, 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
of Canadian Personnel Association. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Member of 


$3.00 to members 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Association 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 


Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Maritimes — Jack R. Davies, C.N. 
Telegraphs, Moncton. 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Aud- 
rey M. Johnston, W.C.B., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamilton. 


Niagara District — A. D. Lundjf 
Foster Wheeler Limited, St. Cat 
arines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federall 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Publi¢ 
Utilities Commission, London, On 

Sarnia — O. C. Spears, Mueller 
Ltd., Sarnia. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regini 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canad 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary — J. C. Longman, Husky 
Oil & Refining Ltd. 

Edmonton — F. D. Miller, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd., Fort Saskatche: 
wan, Alta. 

Vancouver—R. W. Bell, Imperial 
Oil Ltd., Ioco, B.C. 
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